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ALMS HOUSE, BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 
Our artist has depicted for us below, a very 
fine view of this institution. The building in 
the foreground is that appropriated to the fe- 
males; the one in the distance is used entirely 
for the males, and is in the very middle of the 
island, opposite the foot of Seventieth Street, 
N. ¥. They consist of two separate edifices, one 
for males, the other for females, located at the 
distance of six hundred and fifty feet from each 
other; besides these, there is a chapel standing 
near the western shore, midway between the 
Alms Houses, and a bakery on the eastern shore 
near the northern Alms House. These buildings 
are all constructed of blue stone rabble masonry 


—the materials, obtained frem the rock of the | 


island. The two Alms Houses are precisely 
alike in forms and dimensions edifice con- 


sisting of a centre building, with two wings; the — 


centre building being fifty feet square, and fifty- 
seven feet high to the roof cornice, and eighty- 


seven feet to the top of the cupola; and the 
wings each sixty by ninety-five feet, and forty 
feet high to the roof cornice. The four stair- 
case towers in front, and two in the rear, are 
each twelve feet square, and fifty feet high. The 
basement floor in each building is one step above 
the ground, and there are three stories above the 
basement in the wings. The centre buildirg 
contains apartments for the officers; the wings 
are occupied by the paupers, and are each divid- 
ed into four rooms on each floor, making twenty- 
four rooms in the two wings, of twenty-two by 
fifty-six feet; these rooms extend from front to 
rear—the windows at each end opening on the 
verandas. The cooking, washing, etc., for the 
establishment, are performed in a one story 
stone building forty by seventy feet, located one 
hundred feet in the rear of the centre building. 
The chapel is sixty-five by niviety feet, and thirty- 
“five feet high to the eaves of the roof. The 
basement story under the church auditory is nine 


feet high, and is arranged as a warehouse for the 
stores of the establishments and the offices of the 
superintendent and clerks. The auditory, twen- 
ty feet high, is a plain room, having a gallery 
across one end, the whole fitted with pews, af- 
fording about eight hundred seats. The bake- 
house is forty by eighty feet, three stories high, 
of eight feet each; the ovens, five in all, are lo- 
cated in the first story; the second story is ar- 
ranged for storing flour and bread, and the third 
story is occupied by the carpenters, coopers and 
shoemakers, for the manufacture of their wares. 
In the “ Alms House proper,” as it is termed, we 
have an institution well calculated to be what it 
purports. A glance through its various rooms 
will show the comfort enjoyed by many an aged 


and infirm dependent—some have been there 
, Many TRY and it is to them ap asylum of hap- 
piness in 


eir declining years. There appears 
in these new buildings ample room for present 
accommodation; and, although they have cost 


ALMB HOUSE, BLAUKWELL’s ISLAND, NEW YORK, AS SEEN LOOKING NORTH-WEST, 


the department a large sum since delivered up 
by the contractors to jfitly complete them for 
Alms House occupation, they answer, for the 
present, the purpose of their erection, but doubt- 
less will ever continue, from faulty construction 
and design, to be a channel of perpetual expense. 
Marcellus Eells, Esq., still continues his super- 
intendence, and in his report states that the pau- 
pers able to work have been variously employed 
in the necessary labor of the house, both mechan- 
ical and domestic; and in addition thereto, they 
have completed an extent of grading, which adds 
beauty and convenience to the surrounding 
grounds, and speaks well for the industrial abili- 
ties of the inmates, under judicious direction. 
This institution has connected with it a suitably 
constructed bakery, oceupying for its site the 
borders of the river. Twenty-five barrels of 
flour are daily used up here, and al! the branches 
of the department, excepting Randall’s Island, 
are supplied from this bake-house. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV—{contixvep.] 


The blinds were closed, and though one of 
his followers approached the window stealthily, 
he could see nothing, and for a time the evening 
silence was unbroken. At last, voices could be 
heard, and loud words were spoken. There 
was a lady in the case, too, whose tone was rather 
masculine, than otherwise, and who had plainly 
been deceived or injured in some way by the 
old man. And now the conversation became 
more animated, and the listener outside—the 
very beggar whom Don Miguel had just re- 
warded—stood beneath the lattice, and caught 
every syllable of that exciting conference ! 

“I tell you, Corrinne,” continued the old man, 
in a severe tone, “that you cannot act for your- 
self in this fearful matter, and you must be ad- 
vised. The laws of Naples will protect me in 
my guardianship, and you must submit to my 
authority. However you may will it, I will never 
consent that you shall see this villain again.” 

“‘ Signor, he is my husband !” 

“Pshaw! Out upon the vile wretch who has 
so deceived you. Fly from him—forget him— 
and be saved while you may. Or, if you will be 
obdurate, I shall interpose my authority, and 
compel you to return with me. Nay, do not ap- 
peal to my better nature, Corrinne, my purpose 
is fixed. We leave Naples to-morrow. I coun- 
sel you, then, to accept with becoming grace 
what you have not the power to prevent!” 


Much more than this was overheard by the 
miserable beggar beneath the window, who still 
crouched and continued attentively to listen till 
the interview was over. He heard the lady ap- 
peal to the old man in piteous tones to spare her 
—to allow her but one moment’s interview with 
her husband—but he was obdurate, unflinching, 
decisive in his determination. 

Even as he skulked beneath that lattice, and 
while his ears were drinking in the sobs and 
prayers which were uttered by the persecuted 
and suffering Corrinne, during her unsuccessful 
appeals to her flinty-hearted tormentor, he felt a 
hand laid suddenly upon his shoulder, and grasp- 
ing a glittering stiletto, as he turned around, he 
heard a whisper which he instantly recognized. 

“—"hist! How is it?” 

* As I supposed. She is here.” 

** Good !” 

* And he is here, too!” 

“‘ He need not go far away from this place,” 
suggested the other person, “if you but will it!” 
And at the same moment the latter drew from 
beneath his ragged cloak a shining dagger, which 
he clutched firmly and spitefully. 

“No, no! Not now. That will defeat all. 
He proposes to bear her away, perforce, to- 
morrow.” 

“ Time enough, then.” 

“ Yes; but we will be cautious. Mark you 
this dwelling.” 

“ That js easily done.” 

* Do not err, for your life. And now to horse, 
instanter! We will return, anor!” 

The beggars were soon out of sight, and as has 
already been suspected by the reader, there can 
be little question of their identity! It was Rer- 
nard de Norde who had listened to the threats of 
Ruberto and the pleadings of Corrinne for the 
last half hour—and his companion in disguise 
was the hard-fisted, redoubtable Pierre, his lieu- 
tenant. They had contrived to purchase the 
dresses and the absence of the real beggars, who 


were known by their attire, near the hotel, and 
assuming the habits, and manners, and tone of 
voice even, which those mendicants were distin- 
guished for, they had succeeded in deceiving 
Don Miguel completely, and at the same time in 
discovering the temporary whereabouts of the 
lost but still faithful wife. 

The two robbers rode hard to head quarters, 
and upon arriving at the retreat of the band, de 
Norde sprang from his jaded mare and sum- 
moned his clan around him instantly. 

“Men!” he said, “I have an enterprise for 
you in which I feel far more than the ordinary 
interest which attaches to our expeditions, and 
for which, if successful in it, you shall be sump- 
tuously rewarded for the peril to be incurred.” 

“What is it, captain? What is it—where 
shall we follow you?” exclaimed his comrades, 
rife for the proposition, and eager to be busy. 

“ Fontini—now self-styled Don Miguel Ru- 
berto—has played me false again! He lives, 
comrades—he has dared to cross my path, and 
has offered our heads for sale to the Neapolitan 
authorities.” 

“Where is he? where can we find him ?”’ 

“Order, then! Be quiet, and observe my in- 
structions. He is in Naples; he has stolen my 
brightest jewel from me, and I must recover it 
and be avenged. Not a moment is to be lost. 
Pierre has his instructions from me, in detail. 
Follow his orders, and I will meet you at the 
scene of action. The mission is one of hazard, 
and every man must do his whole duty, for his 
own weal and the success of my plan.” 

“We are ready, captain,” was the immediate 
response of every member of the band. 

In a few minutes all was in complete readi- 
ness for the advance. De Novde went forward 
at once, and Pierre, with a dozen stout-hearted, 
stalwort followers, quickly followed in his com- 
mander’s footsteps. 

At about an hour before midnight, the maraud- 
ers entered the city in pairs; and the final ren- 
dezvous having been agreed upon, and the sig- 
nals arranged, Pierre proceeded to reconnoitre, 
before the attack was undertaken. 

The plot was well laid by de Norde, who had 
resolved upon making a dash at the dwelling 
where Corrinne was confined, and in the midst 
of the confusion which must ensue, he determin- 
ed to carry her off, at the hazard of his life. It 
was a bold step, but no other resource was left 
him. Thére was no time for dallying or diplo- 
macy. A coup d’ etat was his only alternative, 
and he grasped the details of his scheme with 
the readiness of an accomplished operator ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ATTACK AND THE RESCUE. 

Prompt y to the moment previously agreed 
upon, and ata little after midnight, the band 
commenced to enter the city at different points, 
and under different disguises, each man being 
fally armed, and as fully instructed in the part 
he should take in the contemplated assault. 

Two individuals that were foremost in arriv- 
ing at the immediate vicinity of the residence of 
Ruberto’s friend, stood under the dark shadow 
of a high garden wall, and conversed together 
in 4 low byt earnest tone of voice. They were 
de Norde and his liewtenant. 

“ Pierre,” said the former, “ it is a hazardous 
and forbidding undertaking. The servants and 
household of Montesque is large, and the odds 


would be against us, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces Here; for I would not harm the person of 
this man, who evidently means only to befriend 
our antagonist and enemy; neither am I dis- 
posed to injure his attendants. - He has never 
injured me—” 

“‘ But, the lady Corrinne—” 

“ Ay, Pierre, you are right. She is a prisoner 
there. You may smile at my earnestness, but I 
tell you, in all candor, that within the walls of 
that mansion there is now imprisoned all that I 
hold dear in life. My business is well nigh fin- 
ished, Pierre, in the profession—” 


Captain!” exclaimed Pierre, with startling 


emphasis and surprise, ‘‘ what mean you ?” 

“ Well, well, we will talk of this at another 
time ; yet I am disposed to quit the life I have 
led so long, and I shall name my successor, you 
know, by our rules.” 

“ T have no ambition, captaia, to serve under 
any other leader than yourself.” 

“ Thanks, Pierre—thanks. We have stood 
by each other’s side in many a hard skirmish, 
and I know your worth, surely. We will speak 
of all this at anothertime. But our present busi- 
ness is a movement of importance to me ; and it 
must be adroitly conducted, or blood will of ne- 
cessity be spilled to-night. I would avoid this, 
Pierre.” 

“ Your orders will be obeyed, captain.” 

“TI know it; and this is the reason that I am 
now so particular.” 

“ How shall we proceed ?” 

“T will only repeat what I have already di- 
rected you to do; but I reiterate it because I de- 
sire only to get possession of Corrinne. So, 
then, unless we fight for our lives, we will not 
discharge a pistol, remember. Our men here 
are all athletic fellows, and they must be discreet 
and quick in their movements, and all will go 
well, I think.” 

“ Will you lead us, captain?” 

* No.-You may lead the attack, and instruct 
the men to stand upon the reserve, rather than 
the offensive. We will force our entrance with 
the least possible disturbance, if we find it neces- 
sary, though I hope to be able to avoid that al- 
ternative, and I prefer to be at my own leisure 
afterwards ; for, in person, will I seek Corrinne, 
and point out her best mode of escape. See thet 
the men are properly stationed to guard our exit 
at the readiest point, when we appear, and above 
all, avoid confusion and noise, unless we are 
compelled to use arbitrary force.” 

“T understand, captain. But how will you 
find the lady’s room? Were you ever in the 
house ?” 

“No; but that will be explained in good time. 
Meanwhile are you ready ?” 

“The men are at this moment within hailing 
distance. But what have you here, captain ?”’ 
continued Pierre, as de Norde drew out from 
beneath the folds of his massive cloak a rather 
wieldy implement. 

“ This is a part of my armor, Pierre!” replied 
Bernard, good-humoredly. ‘‘ You have seen it 
before, and you shall now observe how effective 
a weapon this same guitar will prove !” 

“ Really, captain,” said his lieutenant, quickly. 
“T had not thought it euch a matter, but you 
are happy in the selection of so mild a weapon. 
The plan is capital, to be sure.” 

“ Retire, then, Pierre, and watch for the result. 
I will strike the strings beneath the lower wing 
of the dwelling, where I suppose she may rest. 
If any response shall follow, be ready at the 
word with the men.” 

“You may count on us, as usual,” replied 
Pierre ; and the two men parted company. 

A few minutes afterward the chords of the 
guitar which de Norde had brought with him to 
the spot, were swept in artistic style, and a clear, 
manly voice, yet soft and subdued im tone, ac- 
companied a melody familiar to the ears of the 
prisoner within. 

The wife of Bernard had retired to her couch 
for the night, something more than an hour pre- 
viously, but not to slumber. She had wept and 
sighed, and yearned for the opportunity to speak 
some few parting words to him she loved devot- 
edly, and from whom she had been so suddenly 
separated. 

Her heart was torn with the cruel act of Ru- 
berto, which she could scarcely realize was not a 
fearful dream, rather than a reality; and her 
brain was wrought up almost to a point of frenzy 
when she contemplated the consequences which 
must, in her belief, succeed the development 
which her guardian had made to her, in reference 


to her husband’s real character—if Don Miguel 
had informed her correctly ! 


But the day and night preceding had been a 
terrible. period for her young heart, and she 
feared to see the morrow’s light—that day which 
would withdraw her, peremptorily, from seeing 
de Norde again, at present, if ever. 

And beside this, she tortured her mind with a 
thousand imaginary perils which Bernard might 
have been subjected to, for she had no means of 
knowing what had become of him. Rubertohad 
promised her that he would be avenged; and 
she fancied, as he had been scrupulously silent 
in regard to her hushand’s fate, that Bernard had 
either been sacrificed, or imprisoned, perhaps, 
through her guardian’s instrumentality. For 
herself, however much she might have felt in- 
clined to seek him out, or aid him, individually 
she was powerless—and she could only weep ! 

Heart-sick and utterly broken down with her 
grief, she had thrown herself upon her couch, 
and an interval of wakeful sleep had overcome 
her, temporarily. The night was far advanced, 
and as Corrinne turned upon her uneasy pillow, 
she heard, or thought she heard, even amid her 
agitated, tremulous dream, a well known and fa- 
vorite air that she had heard Aim sing before! It 
was only a dream, though! And the lovely but 
persecuted wife slept on; for it was sweet even 
to dream of the happy hours and scenes which 
she had known so recently. The serenade con- 
tinued—the harp-string leaped with melodious 
sweetness—the voice was the same she had lis- 
tened to in brighter hours than this, and the 
words were familiar indeed : 


“ My bark is on the waters, love ! 
The breeze is fresh and fair— 
Then hie thee ‘neath the starlight, love, 
My happiness to share! 
And we'll away—we'll away— 
For we may not brook delay ! 
Uur boat is at the shore, 
Let’s away—let’s away.” 

Corrinne was awake! She did not slumber! 
She did not dream—she was sure of this—and 
she sprang to the lattice with a heart full of hope ! 
She gazed abroad, she saw the form of the singer, 
she doubted no longer—it was Bernard, her hus- 
band ; he was safe, and had come to claim his 
bride ! 

The faithful woman forgot Don Miguel ; she 
forgot all he had said of Bernard; she thought 
of nothing on earth save her immediate desire to 
see him and fly! No matter who he was, no 
matter whither he would bear her, no matter 
was it to her heart, at that moment, whether or 
not his name were @ terror to others—she loved 
him! And her determination was quickly made 
up. Seizing her veil, she advanced to the door 
of her chamber, resolved to escape without 
another word or thought. But, to her surprise, 
after removing her key, she found the door of 
her apartments secured upon the outside! 

This had been done by order of Don Miguel 
himself, lest his fair prisoner, whom he knew to 
be equal to such a plot, might conclude to at- 
tempt her escape during his absence. Bat her 
next movement was prompt and effective. Re- 
turning to the window, she leaned forward, and 
beheld her husband below, backed by half a 
score of friends, who had just responded to the 
preconcerted signal. 

“ Hist!” she said, quickly. ‘‘ Bernard, am I 
not deceived ?” 

“No, loved one, you are correct. I came to 
rescue you. Haste, we have not a moment to 
lose!” 

Matters were very soon explained, in distinct 
whispers, and de Norde learned that his wife 
was locked up in her sleeping apartment, from 
which she had not the means of egress. Every 
apparently approachable portion of the dwelling 
was quietly examined, but every point was thor- 
oughly secured. There was but one plan left 
them. 

“ We must force an entrance,” said de Norde, 
in a low tone to Pierre ; “ there is no other alter- 
native. Let us retire to the south wing. After 
mounting the piazza there, dash out one of the 
windows, and follow me within. Is the horse 
saddled ?” 

“Yes, captain, and in charge of Antoine, close 
at hand.” 

“Good! Now, then, bring up the men.” 

In another moment a dozen stout-armed brig- 
ands were clustered together beneath the shadow 
of the piazza, and a crash was heard ag the case- 
ment and lattice gave way before them. The 
entrance was effected, and de Norde rushed on, 
headlong, he knew not whither, followed by one 
half his band. 

They reached the main hall, mounted tho 


broad stairs, sprang along the corridor, and the 
voice of de Norde was heard to call upon ‘‘ Cor- 


1 rinne! Corrinne! Corrinne!’ as they advanced. 
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The household was but slowly astir, for both 
the proprietor and his servants slept soundly. 
Yet the confusion had become too great to es- 
cape the observance of the sleepers, notwith- 
standing Bernard’s words of caution, and in a 


- few seconds, as the shrieks of Corrinne increased, 


amid her excitement and fears, the servants and 
their master began to tumble out of their beds 
and their rooms, to learn what was the trouble. 

The attendants rushed along through the dark- 
ness—Corrinne continued to shout her husband’s 
name, and de Norde was soon before the door of 
her apartments. 

“Corrinne !” he shrieked, ‘I am here,” and 
as the door gave way before the shoulders of his 
foremost men, the brigand dashed into the room, 
and received his wife in his arms! 

Quickly he bore her from her place of confine- 
ment, and his faithful comrades advancing before 
him, cut a passage out over the falling forms of 
the terrified servants, who had crowded them- 
selves for a moment upon the stairs and within 
the hall below. 

Pierre advanced, his men closed up the rear ; 
the retreat was as sudden as the entrance had 
been successful, and long before the astonished 
Montesque and his household had had time to 
gather up the stunned, but not severely in- 
jured, valets, or to inquire what and how it had 
been done, Bernard de Norde, at the side of his 
lovely wife, was galloping out of Naples, fol- 
lowed by his valiant and faithful men ! 

Don Miguel was quietly asleep at his hotel. 
He had made sure of his victim this time, and he 
would leave Naples in the morning. accompanied 
by his ward! Such, at least, had been his in- 
tentions ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE—THE EXPLANATION. 


Tue shadows of evening had fallen upon the 
earth, three months after the events just narrated, 
and the attention of our readers is now invited 
to a happy scene, many leagues distant from the 
shores of Italy. We have said it was a happy 
scene, and so it was; Corrinne, the beloved of 
Bernard—the contented, trusting wife of de 
Norde—Corrinne Almanza, that was—the true 
and loving companion of the whilom robber- 
chief, sat by the side of that same brigand, her 
lawful husband, in a supe decorated apart- 
ment at the Hotel l’Angl t Lyons, in France. 

“ Once more, Bernard,” she said, as he clasped 
her soft white hand, and she looked up lovingly 
into his handsome face, ‘‘ once more we are at 
ease, comparatively, and safe from annoyance.” 

“ Yes, dear Corrinne,” responded de Norde, 
affectionately, “we may rest here, after the tu- 
multuous and harassing life we have led for the 
past five months, and feel at leisure. I promised 
you, at the fitting time, to tell you my history, 
you remember.” 

“ Ah, Bernard, you may well believe that I 
have not forgotten that. But we have had little 
leisure of late to devote to it. Yet now—” 

«J will anticipate your wish, and had intended 
this evening to explain to you, briefly, all that 
you need to know of me and mine.” « 

“ Thanks, Bernard ; I shall listen with a grate- 
ful ear to what you will repeat.” 

“Of my early days, Corrinne, I know very 
little. As far back as I can remember, I never 
knew the smile of a parent; and I can now but 
indistinctly call to mind the friendship, even, of 
any particular individual. I was reared in a 
place now unknown to me, that is, up to the age, 
as I suppose, of some nine or ten years. About 
that time, I recollect being placed early one cold 
morning in a diligence, and after a hard ride of 
fourteen or fifteen hours, was set down at an in- 
different looking house in the city of Paris. 

“ There I continued to reside for three years 
afterwards. A small portion of the first two 
years I attended a school, and became fond of 
study for a while; but, on. a sudden, without 
any more explanation than had been vouchsafed 
to me on my entrance, and with as little cere- 
mony or preparation, I made my exit from the 
great metropolis, and’ was taken to a southern 
port—Marseilles—where I remained some four 
years longer, occupied as I had previously been, 
and supported by those whom I never knew or 
saw. 

“The parties who had me nominally in their 
charge, were exceedingly lax im their manage- 
ment; and I soon became my own master. I 
followed my own inelinations—went whither my 
fancy led me—retarned when I thought proper 
£0 to do, and very soon made them tired of look- 
ing after me in my wanderings. “There appeared 


to me to be no required accountability, on my 
part, and as I always had a small amount of 
money which I could call my own, I frequently 
delayed my return home for days or wecks— 
when I chose to absent myself. 

“In the meantime, I was rapidly growing up, 
when, one day, I was informed by my guardian 
or keeper, or whatever he was, that my protecteur 
had become bankrupt, and had declined to ad- 
vance the means, thenceforward, to defray the 
charge of my board and contingent expenses. 
And that I must find other accommodations, and 
the means, too, to take care of myself, forthwith. 

“I was thus thrown upon the world without a 
franc—for I had expended all my money, weeks 
before, and was then waiting and expecting to 
receive a remittance—which did not come, by 
the way, atall! I knew no way to turn to ob- 
tain a living, and I had not had a suitable edu- 
cation for ordinary business pursuits. 

“ But, during the time I had resided in Mar- 
seilles, [had met with a famous juggler of as- 
tonishing deceptive powers, into whose good 
graces, before I had been driven from the home 
I supposed I could enjoy forever, I had ingrati- 
ated myself, and who took a singular fancy to 
me, for my aptness in acquiring a knowledge of 
his tricks and various manceuverings. To him, 
then, amid my prospective difficulties, I immedi- 
ately appealed; and he willingly assisted me, 
when I made known to him my unfortunate posi- 
tion. I was at that time some twenty years old, 


I suppose. 
“In a few months of constant practice as his 


confederate, in public and private, I became con- 
versant with his system of machination and leg- 
erdemain, and after accompanying him through 
a continental tour, which comprised some three 
years subsequently, and studying attentively the 
science of the magical or “ black” art, as it was 
termed, I became a proficient in the business, 
changed my real name for an incognita which 
much better served my purposes, Waid started 
upon My own account. 

“T was eminently successful for a time, but 
my star of good fortune deserted me in an evil 
hour, and I made the acquaintance of a rascal 
who imposed upon and well nigh ruined me, ere 
I had the power or the will to recover from the 
dream which succeeded.” 

“ And who was this person?” asked Corrinne, 
with deep sympathy. 

“You shall learn anon. As I have said, in 
the midst of comparative prosperity, I encoun- 
tered, one night, at the hotel where I was tem- 
porarily halting, a stranger of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and manners, who had during the eve- 
ning attended one of my exhibitions—so he said 
—and who desired my company afterwards at 
supper. I joimed him; we ate and we drank, 
and I only knew that he recounted to me certain 
exploits upon the highway and in the mountains, 
in which he had been engaged, and that I was 
fascinated with his glowing descriptions of the 
jolly and easy life of a brave brigand! I listened 
to him, gave him my confidence and my prom- 
ise, and within the week joined his robber-band 
and became an outlaw, under command of the 
notorious Fontini !” 

“ Fontini?” queried Corrinne, thoughtfully; 
“Fontini? Surely I have heard that name 


before.” 
“Yes, loved one, you have; but listen a mo- 


ment yet. I continued with him for some few 
years, became his lieutenant at last ; served him 
and his cause, to my own frequent discomfiture 
and peril, and when he had amassed and secured 
a handsome fortune as chief of the clan, he re- 
tired and named me his successor; with a vol- 
untary promise of aid whenever I might need it 
at his hands. 

“ Years passed away. I was at times success- 
ful, at other times unlucky. I contrived to save 
some portion of the ill-acquired gains of the band, 
but at last became in a measure needy; and 
then I called upon the man whom I had helped 
to make rich, for his promised aid in my emer- 
gency ; but he scouted me, and refused to oblige 
me with the loan of a few hundreds of the many 
thousands he had obtained through my assist- 
ance, It was not my money ; but it was not his ! 
And I demanded what he declined to lend me. 

“Corrinne! I see by your tremor and excite- 
ment that you suspect the rest. Be calm ; trust 
in meas you have trusted ; and be sure that you 
will never have cause to regret your love or your 
confidence. As I hope for mercy and indulgence 
here or hereafter, what I now speak to you is 
truth! That ingrate coward, Fontini, was your 
guardian, the self-styled Don Miguel Ruberto !”” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the wife, scarcely 


knowing what she heard or what she said ; “my 
God! how have I been thus deceived !” 

“‘ Speak, then, Corrinne Almanza!” continued 
de Norde, wildly, “speak! Teil me, in one 
word, what is now to be the fate of Bernard de 
Norde! How I have loved you, how my all of 
hope, of joy, of life is wrapped up in your weal 
and happiness, I will not repeat to you. Tell 
me, I say, am I still loved, still honored? Shall 
I still retain your affection and your confidence, 
since now you know my secret and your own ?”’ 

She sprang upon his neck, and while he kissed 
away the flood of tears that gushed from the 
fountain of her overcharged heart, as she remem- 
bered all that she had passed through for him, 
and with him, in the past few months, she reas- 
sured him of her unalterable affection forever ! 
under all circumstances that might yet be in store 
for them in the future ! 

“ Bernard !” she said, “ if it may afford you 
one moment of joy, or if it shall haply be the oc- 
casion of relieving you from a doubt of my de- 
votedness, let me pledge anew to you the earn- 
estness of that love, the whole of that heart which 
you alone have ever occupied. I am your wife, 
Bernard—your trusting, loving wife! Believe 
me, I am yours, now and ever !” 

Of a truth was it a happy scene. Corrinne 
had now learned from the lips of the only man 
she had ever loved, his story from his childhood. 
She could easily conceive how such a man as 
she knew Don Miguel to be, could manage to 
entangle and lead astray an ardent, careless 
youth, like her lover, in his earlier years. But 
all had now been explained to her satisfaction, 
and she could look forward to the future with 
brighter hopes. 

Bernard had assured her that his “ professional 
business” in the mountains was over. He had 
already separated himself from his band, and 
measures were at that moment in progress for 
the pardon of the brigands, from both the Span- 
ish and Portuguese governments, who were 
about to issue their proclamations to this effect, 
after in vain endeavoring to subdue the robbers 
by force. 

De Norde had resolved upon quitting the con- 
tinent, and purposed to retire to England to re- 
side with his fond and lovely wife. He had not 
saved much out of the gains of his “ lieuten- 
antey,” but in his magical profession he was 
still an adept, and he did not fear for the future, 
in a pecuniary view. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RUBERTO, BERNARD AND CORRINNE. 


Wuen Don Miguel arrived at his friend’s 
mansion in Naples, and learned the story of Cor- 
rinne’s escape, and the particulars of the night 
attack of the robbers, he was not at a loss quickly 
to determine in his own mind by whom the cap- 
turers were led on, in this bold and reckless en- 
terprise. He was very mach exasperated at the 
result of the scheme, and his regrets were great 
at the loss of his ward again; the possession of 
whose person he thought he had made himself 
sure of ! 

He left Naples forthwith, returned to the vi- 
cinity of Seville, where, with his large means, he 
had been erecting his house again, and after a 
few weeks delay and inquiry, he started for the 
north, once more, in search of the fugitives. He 
met with no success, however; and was unable, 
with all his cunning and management, to obtain 
a word of accurate information regarding Ber- 
nard or Corrinne. 

At last, though he dreaded the peril of the 
undertaking, lest he should be beaten or foiled 
in his plan, at heavy cost, perhaps, he resolved 
upon going to the mountains once more, among 
his old haunts, where he would be able, haply, 
to meet with some of his former followers, who 
perhaps would give him such a clue to the where- 
abotits of de Norde, as would afford him a meet- 
ifig with him upon such terms as he could best 
arrange afterwards. 

With this determination, he left such directions 
for the finishing of his mansion as were necessa- 
ry, and departed upon hia proposed journey. 
Within a fortnight he had learned all that he 
desired, from communication with a straggler or 
two whom he bribed, en route, and with high 
hopes, instead of returning to Seville, he pro- 
ceeded on toward Paris with the religious inten- 
tion of arresting and denoyncing Bergard as 
soon as he should chance to fall in with him. 
But his former lieutenant was ngt easily trapped, 
and he had not been idle either, since his arrival 
in France, 


On the third cvening affer the interview we 


have just narrated between de Norde and Cor-, 
rinne had occurred, a gentleman called at their 
lodgings in Lyons, and inquired if the “Count 
Antienne” could be seen—this title being the 
cognomen which Bernard still used, for his tem- 
porary purposes. The count chanced to be ab- 
sent atthe opera, and the gentleman returned 
again, three hours subsequently, to see him upon 
business of importance. 

When the count alighted from his carriage, 
and handed his wife up the hall to his parlor, 
this stranger stood quite near his door; and the 
attendant passed him the latter’s card as he was 
about to enter his room. The gentleman fol- 
lowed him directly into the apartment, and as 
de Norde read the name of Ruberto upon the card 
in his band, he started ; but the gentleman said : 

“ At your service, count. Do you recollect 
me ?” 

The attendant retired, the door was closed, 
and the three old acquaintances stood together, 
not a little embarrassed or alarmed—Ruberto, 
Bernard, and Corrinne ! 

It was with difficulty that the wife of de Norde 
found herself able to stand, for an instant, for 
she could not account for this strange and sud- 
den apparition. As for de Norde, his wits did 
not often desert him ; but now he felt peculiarly 
ill at his ease, under the unexpected circumstan- 
ces. Don Miguel was stern, firm, impudent, 
and as cold as marble ! 

“TI see—you do recollect me, count,” he re- 
marked, as soon as sufficient time had elapsed 
for a thorough recognition. ‘And as for you, , 
signora,” he continued, turning severely to Cor- 
rinne, “ you, I think, cannot have forgotten Don 
Miguel Ruberto, your protector, friend and legal 
guardian !” 

“ Shall we not be seated ?” inquired Don Mig- 
uel, with affected blandness, for the moment. 
“T have a little business of some consequence 
here to-night, and my time is precious. So, 
since we know each other, we will dispense with 
formalities, count, by your leave.” 

Bernard was waiting a little to recover himself 
from the impression which the unanticipated 
presence of his enemy had caused ; and he quick- 
ly answered: 

“ By what right, signor, you now intrude your- 
self upon my privacy, I am altogether at a loss 
to decide. I am here—” 

“As the Count Antienne, nominally,” said 
Ruberto, with warmth, “but really as Bernard 
de Norde, the outlaw—a robber, for whose head 
the Spanish government have made a standing 
offer of five hundred ducats 

“ And you are—” 

“Don Miguel Ruberto!” said the Spaniard, 
instantly. ‘A man who comes hither with sub- 
stantial credentials, which it is not now in your 
power to invalidate ; and who has a long account 
to settle with a knave and a thief. As for the 
lady, yonder—” 

“She is my wife, signor !”’ 

“ She is my ward, villain !” responded Ruberto, 
sharply. “‘ And, as I live, she will leave Lyons 
in my charge.” 

“Never!” said Corrinne, bravely. “0, sig- 
nor—” she then added, more timidly, for she | 
scarcely knew what she had said, in her excite- 
ment. “QO, signor, if there remain in your heart 
one spark of feeling for her whom you professed 
to have regarded as your child, I conjare you do 
not pursue us farther; do not place my husband 
again in peril !” 

“Corrinne!” exclaimed de Norde, excitedly, 
“T desire that you retire at once, and leaye us to 
adjust our business like men.” 

“No, no, no!” shrieked the wife, in miserable 
dread, “do not urge me thus, Bernard; do not 
drive me away! I beseech you suffer me to re- 
main beside you, whatever js to be the resylt of 
this painful meeting,” 

“ You will grant my request, Corrinne, on this 
occasign, 1 know,” responded de Norde, kindly. 
“‘ This interview has nought of interest for your 
ears, and I insist—” 

“No, no! I will not leave you, Bernard! By 
our love, our hopes, our promises and faith, I 
beg you not to deny my presence here. I will 
be calm, dear Bernard, and since you wish it, 
will haye nothing more ta say,” 

[vO BE CONTINUVED.} 


Vice laziness have eve ere their veta-. 
ries, and the yestiges of the Pieboy footste 


are to be met with in all places. No — 

ings ever congregated into a community without 
themselves the just and the 

the good, 


wise and the ignorant, the evil and 
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GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 


On this and the opposite page we give a 
very interesting series of pictures exhibiting 
the present operation of the gold diggers on 
the Turon River, in New South Wales. The 
Turon is a river rising in the county of Rox- 
burgh, near Cullen Cullen, which divides that 
county from Wellington, and also flows into 
the Macquarrie. Upon this modern Pactolus 
has been planted Ophir, named from the 
“golden land” of Scripture. The first and 
second sketches illustrate the difference be- 
tween “dry diggings” and “ wet diggings.” 
The wet diggings are those carried on in the 
bed of a river; the dry diggings, in the gen- 
eral spread of drift lying over the country. 
We can now understand why it is that gold- 
washing, or the extraction of golden frag- 
ments from the drift of a country is much 
more profitable than gold-mining. In gold- 
mining vast quantities of hard reck have to 
quarried and removed, to be crashed by 
powerful machinery, and to be washed over 
and over again, or to be treated by other ex- 
pensive processes ; while in or 
separating gold from drift, all the mining and 
the crushing, and a good part of the washing 
of materials have been already done for the 
miner by nature. It is worthy of note that we 
owe the discovery of gold in Australia to the 
high state of geological science. Sir R. Mur- 
chison, in his address to the London Geo- 
graphical Society in 1844, alluded to the pos- 
sibly auriferous character of the Great East- 
ern Chain of Australia, being led thereto by 
his knowledge of the auriferous chain of the 
Ural, and by his examination of the Count 
Strzelecki’s specimens, maps and sections. 
Some of Sir R. Murchison’s observations hav- 
ing found their way to the Australian papers, 
a Mr. Smith, at that time engaged in some 
iron works at Berrima, was induced by them 
in the year 1849 to search for gold, and he 
found it. He sent the gold to the Colonial 
Government, and offered to disclose its local- 
ity on payment of £500. The government, 
however, not putting full faith in the state- 
ment, and being, moreover, unwilling to en- 
courage a gold fever without sufficient reason, 
dcclined to grant the sum, but offered, if Mr. 
Smith would mention :the locality, and the 
discovery was found to be valuable, to reward 
him accordingly. Very anwisely, as it turns 
out, Mr. Smith did not accept this offer ; and 
it remained for Mr. Hargraves, who came 
with the prestige of his California experience, 


to re-make the discovery, 
and to get the reward 
from the English govern- 
ment on their own condi- 
tions.. The first discovery 
was made in the hanks of 
the Summer Hill. Oreek 
apd the Lewis Ponds Riv- 
er, small streams which 
run from the northern 
flank of the Conobalas 
down to the Macquarrie. 
The gold was found in 
the sand and gravel accu- 
mulated, especially on the 
inside of the bends of the 
brook, and at the junction 
of the two water-courses, 
where the stream of each 
would be often checked 
hy the other. It was coarse 
gold, showing its parent 
site to be at no great. dis- 
tance, and probably in the 

uartz veins traversing 

metamorphic rocks 
of the Conobalas. Mr. 
Stutchbury, the govern- 
ment geo , reported 


RIVER-BED CLAIM ON THE TURON. 


A CRADLER. 


on the truth of the discovery, and shortly after- 
wards found gold in several other localities, 
especially on the banks of the Turon, some 
distance northeast of the Conobalas. This 
was a much wider and more open valley than 
the Summer Hill Creek, and the gold accord- 
ingly was much finer, occurring in small 
scales and flakes. It was, however, more 
regularly and equably distributed through the 
soil, so that a man might reckon with the 
— certainty on the quantity his daily 
would return him. At the head of the 
Turon River, among the dark glens and gul- 
lies in which it collects its head waters, in the 
flanks of the Blue Mountains, the gold got 
“coarser,” occurred in large lumps or n 
gc but these being more sparingly scattered. 
n description of our illustrations :—1. 
Digging on the Turon.—This claim has pro 
one of the richest finds on the river; it was 
originally in the possession of two boys, nam- 
ed Ranger, who worked about one fourth and 
procured several hundred pounds worth of 
gold. The remaipder of the ground was pur- 
chased by a M W. Campbell, for £700, 
and it has since ded ih one day about 
ninety ounces of gold—about 400 ounces be- 
ing taken after the purchase. The | 
— of gold yet found on the Turon, we 
earn, is “‘ The Mitchell Nugget.” This mag- 


nificent piece of gold, weighing 53 oz. 8 dwts., ~ 


was met with opposite Mundy Point, on the 
Turon River, New South Wales. It is 

fectly solid, and is a quarter of an inch thick 
generally, increasing in some places to half 
aninch. It was not got out of the bed of the 
-river, but of a former channel of the waters, 
now upheaved about 100 feet above the pres- 
ent water level. This is the largest piece yet 
found on the Turon. Only the Ophir Dig- 
gings have yielded such masses. In the Riv- 
er-Bed Claim are shown the men at the pump, 
which is lowered to the depth of twelve or 
fourteen feet from the surface. It is support- 
ed by two saplings, placed on either side, and 
extending across the pit or shaft, which is 
generally from twelve to fourteen feet in 
width. The workmen at the pamp are sup- 
ported on a sheet of bark, which is placed 
across the saplings, as is also the figure bend- 
ing over for the pu of raising the bucket 
containing the or washing-stuff. The 
bark shoot, which is attached to the pump, 
conveys the water in the direction of the crad- 
ler in the foreground, where it is received in 
a basin or hole made for the purpose: this 


COMPANION. 
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’ METHOD OF REMOVING GOODS. 


plan is generally adopted, unless the channel of the river is near 
at hand, as it saves the labor of carrying the earth, in some places, 
upwards of 150 yards. In the cut representing the Cradler, 
given on the preceding page, a sturdy figure is shown in the atti- 
tude of rocking and baling; and it requires both muscular 
power and practice to make a good 
cradler. Many there are who, in the 
summer months, rock nine or ten 
hours a day; the work is constant, 
and bears very heavily on the left arm 
and right wrist. The hopper, which 
receives the earth and stones, when 
filled, often weighs from fifty to sixty 
pounds, and before the earth is washed 
off, drags very heavily ; and the baler 
or dipper holds from two to three 
quarts of water. There is, however, 
much difference in cradles, and the 
manner of pitching them : the rockers 
should be well shod with iron, and the 
sleepers should also have an iron 
tram; when the cradle, if properly 
ised, will ran smoothly and evenly. 

y of the cradlers lose a third or 
more of the gold for want of a proper 
use of the rocker. Rivers are great 
natural cradles sweeping off all the 
lighter and finer particles at once, the 
heavier ones either sticking against 
natural impediments, or being left 


wherever the nt sl force 
or velocity. wooden 
trough, with several “ or ribs 
fastened across its bottom. Into the 
head of it is placed a quantity of 
auriferous sand or aied water is 


poured over it, and motion communi- 
cated by rocking and tilting the cra- 
dle. The running water carries off 
all the lighter matter, and leaves the 
heavy stone: and lumps of gold either 
in the head of the cradle, or accumu- 
lated at its bottom against the “ clects”’ fastened across to arrest 
them. Turning the bed of a river, then, wherever such a ma- 
nwuvre is practicable, is like a miner examining the bottom of 
his cradle; and if it happens to be done at the right spot, where 
there are several oaeak 7 cleets,”’ or bars, or where there are 


A DISAPPOINTED GULD SEEKER. 


— 


holes in the rock for the gold to drop into, it is likely to be re- 
warded very richly by the accumulated results of centuries of nat- 
ural gold washings. On the preceding page is also given a cut 
representing children cradling, many of whom earn a considerable 
sum. Some children thus earn from £3 to £4 per week. Many 


os 


\ 
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POST-OFFICE, SOFALA, TURON RIVER. 


work the earth that has been previously run through the cradles 
from some of the richer claims; and as many of the cradles, from 
bad management, lose a great quantity of gold, the lads make a 
good living. Three shillings worth of gold are sometimes ob- 
tained from a single pan of refuse on the banks of the Turon. 
The mannef of washing the gold is also shown on the preceding 

. Suppose the day’s cradling over: the miner takes to the 
water’s edge the tin dish, or “ prospecting pan,” wherein the gold 
is mostly placed when scraped from the cradle side ; he then dips 
the dish into the water, and quickly draws it upwards, by which 
motion the portions of earth and gravel gradually slide out of the 
= When any of the lighter particles of gold show on the sur- 
face, the tin is shaken by a sharp motion of the arms, in a hori- 
zontal direction, backwards and forwards, when the gold almost 
immediately sinks to the bottom of the dish. The washing re- 
quires some care and practice. Beginners use two dishes : onc to 
hold the water, so that any gold escaping from the first is not lost. 
The usual method adopted by the gold seckers of the Turon in 
shifiing their goods from one locality to another, is represented 
in the engraving above. The handbarrow is soon found; two 
saplings are cut, on them a few wooden stretchers are tied cross- 
wise, and a piece of bark placed upon them, the goods being 
lashed over all. In the annexed engraving is given a representa- 
tion of gold-seekers dodging the com nissioner. The seeker hav- 
ing discovered gold, next obtains a license, which is granted on 
application to the commissioner. Sometime’, however, disputes 
arise; and here we have a commissioner settling a dispute with 
two of the diggers; he is attended by one of the mounted police 
force, who carries the lié@nse-book. In this picture, also, are seen 
some cradlers and diggers at work ; and a few “‘ absconders,” who 
are endeavoring to evade the commissioner, being either unable 
or unwilling to pay the license-money. In the extreme distance 
on the heights are some of the mounted police cutting off the re- 
treat of the “ absconders” up the gally. In the engraving above 
is given a picture of the post-office at Sofala, on the Turon. This 
rude “ public office” is built with timber uprights and window- 
bars, and is roofed with sheets of bark. The golden dream is 
often broken with sad realities here as elsewhere. There are 


many ns at the Cg fields who have worked hard and strug- 
. gled months, with little or no success; whilg others are, in a 
fike ratio, fortunate. One of the former class is portra here : 


he has-been digging at the root of a tree, and his dejected and 
vexed expression tells with what ill fortune. In our series, “Jast 
of all comes death ’—The Gold Seekers’ Graves on the Turon. 
In this lone locality is the last earthly resting-place of three gold- 
seekers. The centre mound, immediately beneath the tree, is the 
grave of a.gentleman long known and respected in the colony, 
and whose ‘premature* loss was deeply regretted. The convict 
ao of Australia is becoming an orderly society under the 
influence of the gold discoveries. Despite of the ruinous effects 
of fifty of felony, relations and domestic virtues 
are rapidly growing up. Homesteads are ea sought after b 

the men who have labored oan 


DOVGING THE COMMISSIONER. 


creeks. The Australian gold-digger, has no sooner filled his 
pockets, then he sets to work to sett§e his wife comfortably in a 
cottage with a neat garden. ‘There: is'a very general disposition 
in the successful miners to invest their ¢arnings in real estate. In 
closing this series of sketches, some little account of the geogra- 
phy of Australia may not be uninter- 
esting. The continent of Australia 
lies between 10 deg. 39 min. and 39 
deg. 11 min. south lat., and extends 
from 113 deg. 5 min. to 153 deg. 16 
min. east long. In form it is very 
compact; its greatest length, from 
west to cast, between Dirk Hartoy’s 
Point and Sandy Cape, being 2400 
= miles, its greatest width from north 
to south between Cape York and 
——s Cape Wilson, 1971 miles. Its aver- 
—— age length and width may perhaps be 
estimated at 1800 and 1500 miles re- 
spectively ; its coast-line at 7750 miles, 
and its area is estimated at about 
3,000,000 square miles. A remark- 
able feature in the Australian coast is 
the total absence of outlets for an 
large rivers. The south coast, Fate | 
a length of more than 20 deg., is gen- 
erally low and sandy, with only here 
and there some eminences, and searce- 
ly anywhere exhibiting a high inland 
country. On the east a range of 
mountains rises at no great distance 
from the coast, extending from the 
southern extremity of the continent 
as far, at least, as the 26th parallel, 
and, most probably, as far as Cape 
York, on Torres Straits, the most re- 
mote point of the mainland towards 
the north. Low levels, with only 
here and there some elevations of no 
character, mark, also, the shore west 
of Carpentaria, as far as Cape Lon- 
donderry, where the land begins to 
trend towards the southwest. ‘The west coast, as low as 22 deg., 
and, again, between 13 deg. and 16 deg. south, appears to re- 
semble that on the cast. Between 22 deg. and 14 deg. 500 miles 
of coast are wholly unknown. On our last page will also be 
found another view relating to the gold of Australia. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WHERE ARE THOSE FLOWERS? 


BY C. G. DUNN. 


Where are those flowers that bloomed in June, 
Those flowers that were so sweet ; 

Whose fragrant lips, at morn’s first hour, 
With life’s full pulse did beat? 

Yes, where are those sweet emblems bright, 
That used to fill the vale 

With fumes of incense ever sweet, 
And beautify the dale? 


I sadly whisper, they are gone, 
Bright sup mer’s fairest flowers ; 
They lie entombed in leafy graves, 
That sleep *neath sylvan bowers. 
Those lovely flowers that bloomed in June, 
Were beautiful and sweet ; 
When on their lips were visible, 
The tread of dewy feet. 


But aught that’s animate must die, 
The beautiful and pure ; 

Alike the wicked and corrupt 
Are ne'er from death secure. 

Thus passed away those flowers of June, 
Mid nature’s wildest bowers ; 

They perished, for their lives were but 
One fleeting week of hours. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. V. 

OFFICERS OF STATE. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Tue Grand Vizier is, theoretically, the first 
and most important personage in the govern- 
ment next to the Sultan. Still, the black eu- 
nuch, who is constantly brought in contact with 
the sovereign, from the peculiarity of his func- 
tions, is truly more influential, and has a better 
opportunity of influencing the opinions of his 
master, than any other man in the nation, how- 
ever exalted his official station. 

A council of ministers is termed the divan, of 
which the Sadrazan, or the Vizier, is president. 
The Kaimakan is a singular kind of officer, 
.whose business is to represent the Grand Vizier 
in processions, when he happens to dislike the oc- 
casion or fatigue of the ceremony; or he sits to 
represent him in the department of state, when 
he does take it into his head to appear before 
the people on certain occasions. 

The Seraskier Pasha, commander-in-chief of 
the land forces, Tophdgi Pasha, commander of 
the artillery, Capudan Pasha, commander of the 
navy—who is positively absolute in whatever re- 
lates to the marine forges—while the Tersana 
Emini is the minister @f marine, Reis Effendi, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, Tefterdav 
Effendi, minister of finance, Kiaja Bey, minister 
of the interior, Chiaoush Bashi, minister of 
justice. 

The Stamboul Effendi is prefect of police, in 
Constantinople, who secures public tranquillity 
and security. The Sheik Islam is the Grand 
Mufti, eqdfvalent to the lord bishop of Canter- 
bury—being the head and fountain of religion, 
and also of the law. Whenever it is his master’s 
pleasure to put him to death, a fundamental or- 
dinance of the empire requires it can be done in, 
no other way than by pounding him in a mortar. 

Immediately below these are various orders of 
dignitaries in the administrative department, 
quite too numerous to particularize in this brief 
outline of the organization of the government. 
In all respects, they correspond to public ser- 
vants of all grades necessary for conducting the 
machinery of state in all countries. The only 
essential difference is in their names, rather than 
duties. The royal houschold, however, is con- 
ducted wholly unlike any other imperial estab- 
lishment on earth, and naturally enough took 
the direction which polygamy and exhaustless 
resources would be likely to assume. 

Without narrating the customs that were for- 
merly dominant, in which the Kislar Agha had 
the Sultan’s ear almost exclusively, and com- 
bined with the great office-of keeper of the maid- 
ens, that of a minister of state, the court etiquette 
of to-day will only be considered. 

@ One of the barbarities attending the domestic 
establishment of the Sultan, is the lange body of 
black and white eunuchs, They are poor, feeble, 
half-developed creatures, maimed and degraded 
in boyhood, that they may be spies and masters 
over a collection of the most beautiful females 
t rat can be procured. They are, of course, with- 
ou amilies or relatives. Some of them, who 


have been favorites either with the Sultan or the 
ladies, have occasionally amassed considerable 
money. This is winked at in them when it 
would not be tolerated in others. 

Their position is singular in all respects, but 
far trom enviable in the estimation of the masses. 
If an error should be detected in one of the la- 
dies, woe to the eunuch—his head would be 
chopped off as quickly as an offending odalisque 
could be drowned in a sack. 

Those who have made themselves familiar 
with the duties of the various confidential officers 
about the Sultan and his immediate family 
household, concur in this, that the Kislar Agha 
has unlimited authority over the females of the 
royal apartments. He enters or goes out at his 
pleasure. It is the most confidential post within 
the gift of the ruler. Of course he is an eunuch, 
an African, and a purchased slave. His title is 
Dar-us Siadet Aghaci, which means, literally, 
master of the palace of felicity—ranking with 
the vizier. In going to mosque with the Sultan, 
he follows the Capudan Pasha. 

The present Kislar Agha is quite a small per- 
son, and quite black. He and his assistants are 
spies upon the kadines and all other females in 
the royal palaces and harem, and are permitted 
to gather property. Some of them, through the 
munificence of their imperial sovereigns, have 
accumulated large fortunes, which invariably fall 
to the Sultan at their decease, as does that of 
their superior. 

Eunuchs are sure to bring large prices, if they 
are well grown, properly trained, and are muti- 
lated in the improved manner—an awful maim- 
ing process, exceedingly destructive to life ; for 
scarcely one in twenty survives the revolting 
operation to which they are subjected while boys. 
In my Pilgrimage to Egypt, a detailed account 
is given of the cruelties practised upon poor Af- 
rican lads, to fit them for safe servants in the ha- 
rems of Egypt, Persia and Turkey. They seem 
to feel the importance of their position, and con- 
duct themselves over their dependents with a 
haughtiness of carriage becoming more dignified 
personages. They are petted both ways—by the 
ladies and the proprietor—for the sake of the fa- 
vors at their disposal. In the harems of pashas, 
their duties are precisely what they are in the 
palace; but the position is not so influential or 
lucrative. 

A degree of mystery hangs over the origin of 
the white eunuchs. We saw several of them 
sitting listlessly about the corridors of the unique 
building within the old seraglio enclosure. They 
had small features, were beardless, imperfectly 
developed, and had a fecble, shocking gait. 
Where they are procured, by whom they are 
emasculated, their price, or the duties assigned 
to them, could not be satisfactorily ascertained. 
I am inclined to the opinion that black are in 
higher repute than white eunuchs. 

From the earliest ages in Asia Minor, eunuchs 
have been in request, and for the same purposes 
that they are still prized for in Mahommedan 
countries, viz., to guard the females of harems. 
It shows that polygamy has been an institution, 
or rather an outrage on the rights of the sex for 
thousands of years ; and the only hope of their 
emancipation and the recognition of their wrongs 
wholly depends on the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity, where the darkness of Mahommedanism 
has debased and demoralized so large a portion 
of the human race. 

A gentleman familiar with the language, and 
who interested himself in procuring facilities for 
conducting investigations in Constantinople, 
proposed to make me acquainted with a German 
woman, who has been the midwife of the Sul- 
tan’s harem ever since he assumed the reins of 
government; on account of the extraordinary 
revelations it was in her power to make, illustra- 
tive of the internal economy of that blue cham- 
ber where no natural mon ever enters, save his 
imperial highness, the Padisha himself, who is 
styled in thgse mysterious premises, Shadow of 
God! wae 

He assuited me that if she had a mind to write 
simply what she knew from actual observation 
of the harem, its varied transactions of all kinds 
and hues, it would be astounding beyond any 
revelation ever made. To my regret, cireum- 
stances not easily controlled, being in company 
with persons who were in haste to leave for 
Greece, the interview was prevented. She will 
doubtless be paid her price for keeping still, for 
were she to return to Germany and make a 
book, what a work it would be! 

A Caftan Aghassy, keeper of the robes, Too- 
toomjee, or head pipe-keeper, Tehokadar, chief 
of*the indoor servants, Khaznadar, treasurer, 


Khavejee Bashy, coffee keeper, Kilargee Agha, 
store keeper, Sofrajee Bashy, table ornamenter, 
Berbee Bashy, barber, Imrakhar, groom of the 
stables, Vekil-harj Agha, clerk of the kitchen, 
Harem Kihayassy, harem provider, Ashjee Ba- 
shy, head cook, Harem Aghassy, first eunuch, 
Caponjy, head porter, Saire Bashy, first groom, 
Saraedar, first factotum, are all important fellows 
in their way. 

Of the eyalets, or provinces, into which Tur- 
key is sub-divided, it is sufficient to remark that 
there is a court with a president, under the title 
of Molab, and a Mufii, or attorney. A Sanjiak 
is a province, in which a great law officer, a 
Kadi with his inferior assistants resides. 

In Constantinople, the number of clerks at- 
tached to all and every grade of office for con- 
ducting the state and municipal affairs is enor- 
mously large. Blanks not being printed, to any 
extent, and the utility of the press in facilitating 
business apparently unknown, or at least, not 
acknowledged, the government is precisely in 
the condition of the kingéoms of Europe before 
the discovery of printing. Every record and 
every document are executed with a pen. Accu- 
racy, therefore, and despatch, requires a vast 
body of writers—even a censor to see that mis- 
takes are not made, is indispensable. Perhaps 
there are 5000 pen-clerks in the service of the 
Sultan in Constantinople, whose pay is quite 
small, valuable as their services are. 

As with us, the heads of departments, however 
unimportant they may be, get all the pay, and 
do but little themselves ; while the real laborers 
sustain the fatigue and drudgery, and scarcely 
enough is paid them to sustain life. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
RELIGION, 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS, 


When o’er the soul steals weariness 
Satiate with joys like there, 

And in its deep, deep loneliness, 
It sighs for purer bliss ; 

Religion points to happiness, 
The saints’ eternal rest ; 

Its ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all its paths are peace. 


When foes show forth their heartlessness, 
And trusted friends forget ; 

When in their lonely hopelessness, 
Their day-star seems to set ; 

God bids the light of righteousness 
Arise and ne’er decrease ; 

“ Religion’s ways are pleasantness, 

And all its paths are peace.”’ 


IRELAND IN BYGONE DAYS. 


If, on any occasion, a guest left the room, bits 
of paper were dropped into his glass, intimating 
the number of rounds the bottle had goue; and 
on his return he was obliged to swallow a glass 
for each, under the penalty of so many glasses 
of salt and water. It was the practice of some 
to have decanters with round bottoms, like a 
modern soda-watcr bottle, the only contrivance 
in which they could stand being at the head of 
the table, before the host. Stopping the bottle 
was thus rendered impossible, and every one 
was obliged to fill his glass at once, and pass the 
bottle to his neighbor, on the peril of upsetting 
the contents on the table. A still more common 
practice was to knock the stems off the glasses 
with a knife, so that they must be emptied as 
they were filled, as they could not stand. Some- 
times the guests, as they sat down, put off their 
shoes, which were taken out of the room; and 
the empty bottles were broken outside of the 
door, so that no one could pass out till the ca- 
rouse was over.—Jreland Sixty Years Ago. 


—¢ 


LITERARY CIRCLES IN LONDON, 


The society of the literary world in London 
is conducted after this wise :—There are certain 
persons, for the most part authors, editors, or 
artists, but with the addition of a few who can 
only gride themselves upon being the patrons of 
itera, and art—who hold periodical assem- 
blies of the notables. Some appoint a certain 
evening in every week during the season, a gen- 
eral invitation to which is given to the favored ; 
others are monthly; and others, again, at no 
regular intervals. At these gatherings, the 
amusements are conversation and music only, 
and the entertainment is unostentatious and in- 
expensive, consisting of tea and coffee, wine or 
negus handed about in the courseaof the evening, 
and sandwiches cake and wine at elven o’clock. 
Suppers are prohibited by common consent, for 
costliness would speedily put an end to society 
too agreeable to be sacrificed to fashion. The 
company meets usually between eight and nine, 
and always part at midnight.— The Critic. 


* 


Gambling houses are temples where the most 
sordid gnd turbulent passions contend ; there no 
spectator can be indifferent. A card, or a small 
square of ivory,*interest more than the loss of an 
empire, or the ruin of an unoffending group of 
infantis, and their nearest ives.— Zimmerman. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WILT THOU THY FRIEND FORGET? 


BY MISS MARY N. DEARBORN. 


~ 


Shall I forget the cherished hopes 
My young affection knew? 

Shall I forget the fleeting hours, 
On golden wings that flew? 

Shall I forget the melting strains, 
So pleasant to my ear ; 

Nor seek in memory’s haunt again, 
Those welcome notes to hear? 
Shall I forget the hawthorn hedge, 
The wild and clambering vine ; 
Beveath whose grateful shade I stood, 

And promised to be thine? 


Shall I forget? ah, yes I may, 
When shadows cease to tome ; 

And night no more shall follow day, 
Or give the dawning room ; 

When yonder sun forgets to tread 
The glorious arch of heaven ; 

Or Luna, with her sparkling train, 
To deck the brow of even— 

Then, then may I forget to love 
The choice of early years, 

Nor mind me of the parting scene, 
Its pleasures and its fears. 


+ > T 


PROFESSIONAL LABOR, 


We have said that the vigor and strength of 
his mind had in no way abated; let us state to 
the reader what that mind has performed in its 
day. During Mr. Ballou’s professional life he 
delivered over ten nd sermons! ‘This calcu- 
lation, strictly correct, will not appear overrated 
to the reader, when he is reminded that for more 
than thirty years of his ministration he not only 
preached three times every Sabbath, but fre- 
quently for several consecutive days of the week 
besides. Including his essays and treatises upon 
doctrinal cabjocts, bis fugitive sermons furnished 
for the different magazines and papers, of which 
he was editor for a long period, and afterwards 
a constant contributor for many years, besides a 
large number which appeared in pamphlet form, 
and of which no other mention is made in these 
paces, and the works herein referred to, Mr. 

allou has written and published enough to 
make one hundred volumes containing the same 
amount of matter as the one now in the hands 
of the reader (a vol. of 400 pages, 12mo). The 
mere mechanical labor of writing such a mass of 
composition is in itself a herculean task; but 
when we consider that each page was character- 
ized by careful reasoning upon points that re- 
quire much thought and study, and that the 
whole is largely, Oe oc that the author was 


unaided by any * book, save the Bible, in 
the formation of his arguments and opinions, 
and that he was self-educated withal, we shall 
come to the conclusion that, to say the least of 
it, Mr. Ballou was peculiarly blessed and aided 
by Divine Providence.—Life of Hosea Ballou. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO THE EVENING WIND. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


The spirit of eve hovers o’er me now, 

Her pinions are fanning and cooling my brow ; 
I hear her sweet voice as she wanders along, 
And calls on the tree-tops to join in her song ; 
With the tones of an angel she seemeth to say, 
“ Arouse! ere I flit to the bright land away !”’ 


She has waked from their slumbers the seraphs that dwell 

On the green, leafy roof of the wood-shaded dell ; 

And onward is flitting unseen in her flight, 

Though we hear her soft wings brush the black robe of 
night ; 

She is gone to repose in her isle far away, 

In the couch vacant left by the spirit of day ! 


+ > 


GALVANIC BATTERY. 


The remarkable fact of the existence in all 
parts of the body of an alkaline liquid, the blood, 
and an acid liquid, the juice of flesh, separated 
by a very thin membrane, and in contact with 
muscle and nerve, seems to have some relation 
to the fact now established of the existence of 
electric currents in the body, and particularly to 
those which occur when the muscles contract. 
The animal body may be regarded as a galvanic 
engine, for the production of mechanical force. 
This force is derived from the food, and with 
food has been derived, as we have seen, from the 
solar rays. A working man, it has been calcu- 
lated, produces in twenty-four hours an amount 
of heating or thermal effect equal to raising near- 
ly fourteen millions of pounds to the height of 
one foot, heat being one form of mechanical 
effect. But, from causes connected with the 
range of temperature, he can only produce, in 
the form of actual work done, about as much 
mechanical effects as:would raise three millions 
five hundred thousand pounds to the height of 
one foot, and that in twenty-four. hours. Even 
this is a prodigious amount of force, and whether 
we regard it as derived from heat, electricity, or 
chemical action, it is ultimately derived m 
the lumindus solar rays, on which vegetation de- 
pends.—Gregory’s Chemistry. 


Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue ; 
Where patience, honor, sweet humanity. 
Calm fortitude, take root and strongly 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A MEMENTO FOR THE LOVELY. 
On the death of Mrs. Charles A. Heritage, of Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSER. 


Then, from the earth to sky a sad farewell went up, 
Then shricked the timid, and stood still the brave. 


She died, “the joy of many hearts,” 
When summer skies were bright ; 
When warbling minstrels sweetly sang 
Their anthems of delight. 

Ah! yes, beneath yon grassy mound, 
She rests in sweet repose ; 

The lily chaste waves on her tomb, 
Beside the modest rose. 


Love’s signet glittered on her brow, 
While patiently she lay ; 

As through her veins the tide of life 
Was ebbing fast away. 

She died, as Christians ever die, 
With brighter climes in view ; 

And sank as sinks the wearied sun, 
Adown the baldric blue. 


Her “ farewell words” still echo through 
The caverns of my soul, 

And sublimate each grosser sense, 
As with a strange control :— 

«J shall. ere long, commingle with 

The first-born souls of light, 

And wield redemption’s rapturous lyre 
Upon Mount Zion's height. 


‘- Strike off my shackles, let me soar 

Yon balmy realms above, 

Where seraphs’ harps are ever tuned 
With God’s astounding love. 

Dear friends, for me forbear to weep 
O, be not loth to part ; 

For { shall share unmingled bliss, 
Among ‘ the pure in heart.’ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A FIVE HOUR FRESH WATER BATH. 


BY GEORGE 8. RAYMOND. 


We were fairly broiling alive there on the 
forecastle of the fine new schooner Henry Clay, 
salt loaded, on her first passage, bound for 
Cleveland, and lying becalmed at 10 A. M., one 
day in the latter part of July, two days out from 
Oswego, and some fifteen miles off Niagara. 

There were seven of ug forward—all with 
some little experience in lake navigation—and 
one.aft, who, although he was a thorough going 
salt water sailor, knew absolutely nothing about 
the western lakes; and we didn’t quite like the 
idea of his sitting there under the awning on 
the quarter-deck so carelessly, with the owner’s 
little boy between his knees, and a thunder- 
squall as black as midnight rolling up in the 
western board, threatening to come down upon 
us butt end foremost, like a March Levanter off 
Port Mahon. 

“Go aft there, Bill, and tell the old man we’d 
better be getting ready for that fellow,” we 
said to Bill McKnight, a regular hard weather 
Scotch sailor, who stood the larboard watch— 
we had no mate in the schooner. 

“Tt’s no use, lads,” said Bill, shaking his 
head ominously. “I’ve been aft twice, and the 
last time, Capt. Campbell told me to mind my 
own business and he’d look out for the schooner. 
He says he hasn’t been to sea twenty years, and 
ten of ’em master of a ship, to come here to 
learn his duty of fresh-water sailors, or to be 
drowned in a paltry fish pond.” 

The two or three half audible curses at the 
fool-hardy bravado of our commander that were 
commenced as a response to Bill’s intelligence, 
were cut short off by the quick, nervous tones of 
the captain’s voice, who was finally aroused to 
the danger which threatened us, even as the tor- 
nado was ready to burst upon our heads. 

“Clew up and furl your fore-to’gallant sail, 
and fore-topsail!”” he yelled, as the first terrific 
roar of the mad tempest fell upon his startled 
ear, and the whole surface of the water to the 
westward was lashed into snowy foam by the 
coming blast, now scarcely half a mile distant. 

The to’gallant and topsail halyards were let 
go by the run, the to’gallant sail was clewed up, 
and leaving four of our number to round up the 
topsail clew and buntlines, Bill, a young fellow 
named Folsome and myself sprung into the fore 
rigging and away aloft, to stop the sail to the 
yard, if possible, before the squall struck us. 
Folsome had gained the weather yard arm, Bill 
was in the bunt, and I was half way from the 
top to the yard, when the captain’s voice reached 
us, as he screamed to the man at the wheel to 
put his helm hard up. 


“ Hard down your helm—for God’s sake, Capt. 
Campbell !’”” we all shouted in the same breath. 
“Put your helm down, sir, and let her come to, 
or you will capsize her!” 

But our voices were lost in the wild shrieking 
fury of the dreadful tornado, which broke in 
wrath upon the devoted schooner, even as we 
screamed forth our united warning to the cap- 
tain, who, instead of letting the vessel come up 
into the wind, as he ought to have done, kept her 
off as he had been accustomed to do a square- 
rigged craft, and almost as quick as thought she 
was capsized. 

As the schooner went over, I saw the captain 
slide down to leeward in his chair, still holding 
the little boy—a son of Henry Fitzhugh, Esq., of 
Oswego—between his knees, and the next mo- 
ment I was hurled down into the water so deep 
that the light above me was only a dim greenish 
glare, and when I struggled up to the surface, 
there were three boat oars, an empty barrel, the 
chair on which the captain had been sitting, and 
one of the hatches only, in sight. The beautiful 
schooner had gone to the bottom, and of all her 
erew, three only remained—Bill McKnight, 
John Folsome and myself—and we had only es- 
caped instant destruction, by our having been 
hurled from aloft when the schooner went over 
so far to leeward, that we were partially clear of 
the downward suction caused by the sinking hull. 


Our case was little better, however, than that 
of our companions who had gone down in the 
vessel ; for in that wild yelling tempest, with the 
few frail supports that were left us from the 
wreck, and full fifteen miles, as we were, from 
land, there seemed scarcely a possibility for us 
to escape a death more horrible than that of the 
others, for the very reason that it was more lin- 
gering. But life was worth a struggle, and we 
made it. 

Folsome was the youngest, slightest, and least 
expert swimmer of the three, and Bill—who was 
as much at home in the water as a Kanaker— 
supported him, and assisted in removing all his 
clothing except his light duck trowsers, while I 
collected all the floating material in sight; and 
having given up the hatch to Folsomz, Bill took 
the flour barrel and one of the oars, leaving me 
the other two. And there we were, three miser- 
able beings stripped to our trowsers, fifteen miles 
from shore, paddling about at a venture, just as 
likely to steer from the land as towards it, and 
not a solitary vessel of any description anywhere 
in sight. 

The storm passed away before the sea got up 
so as to be very troublesome, otherwise we 
should have certainly perished within an hour 
after the schooner sunk. 

You can never imagine anything that can 
give you the faintest conception of the horrors of 
our situation, unless you should by some chance 
be placed in a similar situation, which I pray 
God you never may—for the recollection of 
those terrible hours often to this day comes back 
in my dreams and haunts me with all the vivid- 
ness of a frightful reality. 

Yet we did not fora single instant despair. 
But Bill and I, who had both been shipwrecked 
at sea, congratulated ourselves that we were 
struggling there in the waters of Old Ontario, 
instead of those of the Atlantic; for there was 
nothing to fear from sharks, and we should not 
be tormented with thirst so long as we were 
swimming in an ocean of pure fresh water. 


Three hours went by and we were beginning 
to grow faint, when Bill uttered a cry of joy and 
pointed to the westward, where we beheld the 
Steamer Canada not more than five miles dis- 
tant, and heading directly ‘towards us, on her 
way from Toronto to Niagara. 

After a few minutes we saw her stop, Jower 
one.of her boats, which pulled about in_various 
directions for more than half an hogg, during 
which time they picked up, as we afterwards 
learned, the captain’s chair and our hats, together 
with several small articles which had floated up 
from the wreck after we left the spot where she 
went down. 

After the boat returned to the steamer, she 
made several circuits about the place where the 
articles were picked up, as if in search of some- 
thing more, and finally stood away on her course 
towards Niagara, passing so near us that we 
could almost distinguish persons on her decks. 
But notwithstanding all our frantic screams, and 
the signals we made by holding up our oars, 
they passed on without heeding us; and O, how 
our hearts sunk within us, and how we cursed 
their cold, chilling heartlessness, as she receded 
in the distance until hee wpper deck went out of 


sight, and only her masts and tall smoke-pipes 
were visible above our narrow horizon. 

“Curse him!” I said; “that cold-blooded 
heartless captain, to go off thus and leave us 
here to perish !” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Bill, eagerly. ‘ Donot 
curse him ; he has not leftus. See, he is coming 
back again—straight down forus. Hurrah, lads, 
never say die! We shall be saved yet. Cour- 
age, John, my hearty. Keep a stout heart— 
they’ll find us this time sure. Hurrah!” 

And Bill was right; for within twenty min- 
utes, the steamer was hove to near us, her boat 
was lowered, and ten minutes thereafter we were 
rescued from our five hour fresh water bath. 

Before we reached Niagara we were informed 
that the captain had been induced to turn back 
at the earnest entreaty of a beautiful young lady, 
named Jessie Merritt, a Canadian by birth, and 
a resident of Queenston, who had offered three 
hundred dollars to have the search continued 
another hour. 

But the best part of the whole adventure is 
that Miss Merritt had just one year previously 
been saved from drowning in the Welland Ca- 
nal, by our young shipmate, John Folsome, and 
that within six months from the day of our ship- 
wreck, the said John Folsome was the junior 
partner in a flourishing mercantile establishment 
in St. Catherines, and the senior partner in a 
domestic establishment, whereof the beautiful 
and accomplished Jessie was the junior. 

Bill is no longer Bill, but Capt. William Me- 
Knight, the favorite of the travelling public on 
Lake Ontario, and commander of one of the 
finest steamers afloat; while the other—that is 
myself—why, I am a few years older, not much 
better off than I was afloat there on the two boat 
oars, and telling the story up here in my attic 
just as it really happened. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
A MADRIGAL TO LOVE, 


BY CHARLES HENRY STEWART. 


Wave thy gentle wings, 
Love, upon my way ; 
Humbly pray I humble things, 
Moek not that I pray. 
Love! ah, fond poetic thought, 
* Wert thou vainly born to naught? 


Ere thou burst to light, 
What were earth without? 
Blankly would the joyless night 
Compass us about ; 
But when thou illumed our way, 
What were sweeter, 0 joy, say! 


Would you die for love? 
Even giid were I, 
To lay down life, that I might prove 
I love thy ministry ; 
°T is a thing of priceless worth, 
Taking hue from sky, not earth. 


ADVICE TO WIVES. 

A wife must study never to draw largely on 
the small stock of patience in a man’s nature, 
nor to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive 
him ; never, never, if possible, have scenes. I 
doubt much if a real quarrel, even made up, does 
not loosen the bond between man and wife, and 
sometimes, unless the affection of both be very 
sincere, is lasting. If irritation should occur, a 
woman must ex to hear, from most men, a 
strength and vehemence of language far more 
than the occasion requires. Mild, as well as 
stern men, are prone to this exaggeration of lan- 
guage; let not a woman be tempted to say any- 
thing sarcastic or violent in retaliation. The 
bitterest repentance must needs follow, if she do. 
Men frequently forget what they have said, but 
seldom what is uttered by their wives. They 
are grateful, too, for forbearance in such cases ; 
for, whilst asserting most loudly that they are 
right, they are often conscious that they are 
wrong. Give a little time, as the greatest boon 

u can bestow, to the irritated feelings of your 

usband.—English Matron. 


TWO KINDS OF RELIGION. 

I have met some men whose religion was a 
mixture of vinegar and pepper, and others whose 
religion resembled sugar and mill; the former 
are severe on the faults of other. «nd indulgent 
to their own; the latter reverse~the practice. 
Query—which of them make the best neighbors, 
not to say the best Christians? I have known 
men very courteous to one’s face, bat stabbing 
his character when he was gone. My father had 
a dog of this stamp ; he was a cowardly cur that 
fled at the approach of a man, but bit the heels 
of children. A powerful mastiff paid his re- 
spects to his throat one day with great cordiillity, 
and nobody wept over the fate of the brute. 
Moral :—backbiters are gladly forgotten. Noble 
minds shun the’serpent’s trail. He who would 
live in the memory of the good must himself be 
virtuous. This is the policy of insurance for a 
bonus at death, and righteous survivors never 
fail to pay it.—Afonymous. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THOUGHTS. 


BY PLRSA 8. LEWIS. 
I love the forest, free and wild, 
*Tis like a temple, dim and vaat ; 
Where patriarchs of the olden world 
Knelt and adored, in ages past. 


The stream that bubbles from some spring, 
And ripples on with murmurs low; 

I love its every gushing tone, 
There ’s music in its joyous flow. 


I love the flowers, the sweet, wild flowers. 
Those radiant gems that seek the shade ; 

On cliff or fissured rock they wave, 
By streamlet, or in dewy glade. te 


1 love the birds, the bright- winged birds, 
Their gushing melodies, to me, 

Come like the tones of some wild barp, 
That softly breathes its witchery. 


I love the rustle of the leaves, 

The gentle sigh of waving bough, 
The fragrant zephyr as it fans, 

With cooling wing, my fevered brow. 


The gorgeous sunset skies I love, 

The glorious clouds that robe the west, 
When in his flaming chariot, 

The day-god brightly sinks to rest. 


And 0, I love the burning stars, 
The jewels in earth’s glorious dome ; 
I love to watch each pale, pure ray 
Come stealing down from its bright home 


The early morn’s delicious hours, 
And joyous song of birds I love; 

Her rippling streams and dew-gemmed flowers, 
And bright skies smiling from above. 


There’s not of nature’s glorious works, 
The wild, or beautiful, or grand, 
But that my spirit says “‘ I love” 
All that proclaims her peerless hand. 
PERSIAN HOUSE-KEEPING. 
The usual mode of living in one house seemed 


| pretty nearly the same in all that fell under the 
| range of Mr. Burton’s observation. 
| up at sunrise, when they have a cup of coffee. 


They get 


The few hours in the day in which the Persians 
condescend to labor in any way, are from sunrise 
until 8 o’clock in the morning. After that the 
heat becomes +o intense (frequently 108 or 109 
degrees in the shade) that all keep within doors, 
lying about on mats in passages or rooms. At 
10 they have their first substantial meal, which 
consists of mutton and rice, stewed together in 
a rude saucepan, over a charcoal fire, built out 
of doors. Sometimes, in addition to this dish, 
they have a kind of soup, or “ water-meat” 
(which is the literal translation of the Persian 
name), made of water, mutton, onions, parsley. 
fowls, rice, dried fruits, apricots, almonds, and 
walnuts, stewed together. But this, as we may 
guess from the multiplicity of the ingredients, 
was a dainty dish. At four o’clock, the panting 
Persians, nearly worn out by the heat of the day, 
take a cup of strongly perfumed tea, with a little 
bitter-orange juice squeezed into it; and after 
this tonic they recover strength enough to smoke 
and lounge. Dinner was the grand meal of the 
day, to which they invited friends. It was not 
unlike breakfast, but was preceded by a dessert, 
at which wine was occasionally introduced, but 
which always consisted of melons and dried 
fruits. The dinner was brought in on a pewter 
tray; but Mr. Burton remarked that the pewter 
dishes were very dingy. A piece of common 
print was spread on the ground, and cakes of 
bread put on it. They had no spoons for the 
soup, ‘‘ water-meat,” but soaked their bread in it, 
or curled it round into a hollow shape, and fished 
up what they could out of the abyss. At the 
Mirza’s they had spoons for the sour goat’s milk, 
which seemed to be one of their delicacies. The 
ice is brought down from the mountains, and 
sold pretty cheaply in the bazaars. Sugar and 
salt are eaten together with this iced sour goat’s 
milk. Smoking narghilahs beguiles the even- 
ing hours very pleasantly. They pluck a quan- 
tity of rose-blossoms, and put them into the wa- 
ter, through which the smoke passes; but the 
roses last in season onlya month. Mirza Oosan 
Koola had a few chairs in the house, for the use 
gentlemen of the embassy.—//ousehold 
ords. 
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MOSQUITOS. 
A SONNET. 


BY J STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Little, ungracious insignifieants ; 
Types of incorrigible restlessness ; 
in thy mo : il 
Beyond endurance; musical gallants, 
Leading thy victims in the mazy dance, 
And unavailing search! Could I address 
Thee as could Hood, or Horace Smith, I°d press 
The truth on thee so true, *t would make thee dance 
E’en much more than thou dost. But still my verse, 
Bad though it is, speaks truth ; and with this, warms 
My soul. ©, pests! Man ne'er was punished worse, 
Since Moses plegued the Egyp!'ans with black swarms 
Of thine own kind, or just as bad, half-brothers, 
Gnats, fleas and flies, blue-tailed and many others. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT UTICA. 

The annual return of this, the largest and 
most imposing of the State Fairs, bas afforded 
our artist an opportunity which he has seized, of 
presenting to our readers, not only a view of the 
city of Utica, and the Fair grounds, but like- 
nesses of some of the choice specimens of neat 
cattle, etc., for which the New York State Fairs 
have acquired such a high reputation. We look 
back now but a short period to the time when 
the Durhams, the Short-Horns, the Herefords, 
the Ayrshires, and other choice specimens of 
neat stock were entirely unknown in this country ; 
when indeed every attempt at introducing im- 
provement, whether in the stock, the implements, 
or the method of farming, was considered an 
innovation ; when “ book learning ” was scouted 
by the farmer as entirely useless to him when 
applied to the tilling of the soil. His father and 
his grandfather had done thus and so before him, 


= 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF UTICA, N. Y., FROM STEELE’S HILL. 


and the ultima thule of his desire was to succeed 
as well as they. Times changed, however, and, 
although nothing but ridicule and scorn was 
meted to those who had the temerity to adopt 
{the “‘new fangled notions,” crops were larger, 
receipts were greater, and the advantage of 
“hook learning” beeame so evident that every- 
body went to reading and studying the analysis 
of the soil from whence they acquired their live- 
lihood. The result of this we see in the State 
Fairs which are held throughout the Union, and 
which are opening the eyes and awakening the 
attention of the agriculturist to the advantage 
of «ducation and necessity of improvement in 
every branch of his trade. Here he meets his 
brother farmer, and compares notes with him ; 
here he sees the result of the experiments of 
those who devote their whole time to some one 
branch of the science ; he sees and profits by the 
experience of the most successful experiment- 


i’ 


alists from every part of his State. One promi- 
nent feature in the economy of State Fairs is the 
fact of their being held every year at a different 
point, thus enabling the farmers of orem section 
of the State to visit and be benefited by them. 
Last year the New York Fair was held ¢ Roch- 
ester; this year Utica was the point Selected. 
Then, we gave several illustrations of the Fair 
grounds interesting to the general reader. Now 
we give a series, more interesting to the farmer 
perhaps, but which, nevertheless, we trust will 
afford instruction to every class of our subscribers. 
Utica, an admirable view of which (taken on 
the spot by our artist) we give at the head of this 
page, is 240 miles from New York, and 232 
miles from Buffalo. It is beautifully located on 
a gently rising plain, on the south side of the 
Mohawk river, and commands, from many 
tyes charming views of surrounding scenery. 
t contains a court-house, and other county 


buildings, banks, numerous churches, and has 
several charitable and other institutions. The 
streets are generally well laid out and paved, 
and there are in the city suburbs many private 
residences of great beauty. The State Lunatic 
Asylum, a handsome structuré (shown in the 
left of the view given), is situated on high 
ground, about a mile west of the centre of the 
city, and has a farm attached to it. Utica is a 
central point for canals, railroads and turnpikes, 
which radiate from it in every direction to the 
surrounding country. The railroads, and the 
Erie Canal pass through it on the east to Albany, 
and on the west to Buffalo; and the Chenango 
Canal, which is here joined with the Erie, ex- 
tends south to Binghampton in Broome County, 
ninety-six miles distant. ‘The country around is 
fertile, populous and rich, and is the centre of an 
extensive trade. ‘There arc many well kept 
hotels situated on Genesee street, the principal 
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SHORT HORNED BULL, “IATION.”—FIRST PRIZE. 


street of the city. The Fair grounds were loca- 
ted about two miles south-west of the city, on a 
farm purchased for the purpose by one of the 
executive committee. Fifty acres were fenced 
in by a> substantial fence, affording room for 
every animal and article exhibited. In the view 


DORKINGS. BANTAM. 


which we give of the Fair grounds, the large tent 
on the left was appropriated to the products of 
the dairy, butter, cheese, etc.; to the right of 
that is “‘ Floral Hall,” and a tent appropriated 
to vegetables of every kind. Between this and 
* Manufacturing Lall,” a plain, wooden struc- 


tnre, erected to shelter and display articles of a 
delicate nature, panting, etc., etc., & 
of Albany, had a sinall tent surrounded by farm- 


ing implements of every nature and description. 
The large barn on the extreme right, had a shed 
erccted around it, under which was the finest dis- 


COCHIN CHINA. 
PRIZE POULTRY AT THE 


lay of poultry we ever saw together. Behind 
Floral Hall is seen the speaker’s tent and others 
devoted to refreshments, committees, ete. ‘The 
display of cattle has never been equalled in this 
country. From six to eight hundred head were 
entered. Col. Sherwood of Auburn had a large 


AYRSHIRE BULL, “ KILBURN.”——FIRST PRIZE, 


DEVON HEIFER, “RED LADY.” —FIRST PRIZE. 


and very fine collection of Durhams (a small 
part of his extensive herds), which attracted 
universal attention. From among the many 
head which received premiums we select four for 
illustration. The first is the skort-horn bull 
“ Hatton,” owned by S. F. Chapman, Esq., of 


GAME. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


POLAND. 


Clockville, Madison Co., N. Y., which has re- 
ceived the first prize of his class for several years. 
The Devon heifer ““ Red Lady,” received the Ist 
prize of $20 for two year old heifers; property 
of RK. M. Remington, Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
frum the stock of Mr. Hurlbut, Connecticut. 


The Hereford cow “Pretty Maid,” property of, 
and bred. from stock imported by, William H. 
Latham, Livingston Co., N. Y., lst prize of $30. 
The Ayrshire bull “ Kilburn,” received the Ist- 
rize of $20 for two year olds of that breed. 
red by Robert Logan, J. P., of Kilbirnie Mairs, 


WHITE POLAND. 


Scotland. Owned and imported by James Bro- 
die, Esq.—Our artist, Mfr. Chapin, desires to re- 
turn his thanks to Mr. J. R. Page of Sennett, 
Cayuga County, New York—himself a breeder— 
for sketches of the premium animals given on 
this page. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
ONE SHORT YEAR. 


BY D. HARDY, 


In one short year, 0 who can tell 
What changes time will bring’ 


The sun may shine as brightly then, 
The birds as sweetly sing ; 

The flowers unfold their petals fair, 
And all without be gay, 

But those we love so dearly now, 


May then have passed away. 


Misfortune’s tide may roll along, 
And cloud the noble brow ; 

And hearts that are from sorrow free, 
May then in sadness bow. 

The future may all bright appear, 
As one unclouded day ; 

But clouds may gather dim and dark, 


And beauty fade away. 


The young may now dream golden dreams, 
The futare bas in store ; 

But ere one year hath passed away, 

‘Pheir blissfal dreams are ; 

They find that earth hath many wrongs 
To steel the youthful heart, 

And make the spirit bow beneath 
Their earth-depressing art. 


The changes vast @f one short year, 
So strangely they do seem ; 

That we can scarcely deem them aught 
But one short, mournful dream. 

In one short year, and all we love, 
May then have passed away ; 

And we have gone the way of earth, 
To realms of brighter day. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FANNY FARLEY: 
—OR— 
THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


_ BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Js it provoking!” exclaimed Sarah Lind- 
say, rather testily, as she handed an open letter 


to her mother, who was leisurely rocking herself 
in a comfortable chair. ‘‘ It is so unfortunate.” 


“TI see nothing ‘provoking’ or ‘unfortunate’ 
in the letter,” replied Mrs. Lindsay, quietly, as 
she finished its perusal. “It merely gives the 


information that your cousin Fanny has accepted 
your father’s invitation to visit us.” 

“And pray who is my cousin ?” asked Sarah, 
rather contemptuously. 

“Your Uncle Edwin’s daughter,” innocently 


rejoined Mrs. Lindsay. 


“Pshaw! mother, you are growing quite dull 
of late. My cousin is, probably, an awkward 
country girl, with manners about as refined as a 
New Zealander’s. Can I ever bring myself to 
introduce a girl wearing large thick shoes and 


old fashioned clothing, as my cousin! It is not 
thought of.” 


* Don’t trouble yourself, child ; your cousin is 
not here yet,” resumed Mrs. Lindsay, who was 
a good-humored, amiable woman, inclined to 


take the world easy, and be on perfectly good 
terms with all its inhabitants. She had faults, 


as we all have, and one was, she had always per- 
mitted her daughter Sarah to have her own way 
in everything. ‘The consequence was that the 
latter had grown to girlhood with many errone- 
ous notions of fashion and “ gentility.” 

“ How can Lhelp troubling myself?” replied 
the daughter. ‘ With my sensitive organization 
and delicate nerves, I am easily affected by such 
things. I can foresee, without any great stretch 
of imagination, that she will excite any amount 
of ridicule, and, of course, mortify me.” 


“Fanny will, probably, receive any little hints 
you may give her with the greatest pleasure,” 
added Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ Little hints, indeed! I imagine one would 
be required to ‘hint’ a great part of the time,” 
replied Sarah, fretfully. “ Besides, my party 
comes off next week ; and, O dear! it just oc- 
curs to me that Christophena Roxalana George- 
man is to make her yearly visit very soon. 
What if they should both be here at the same 
time !” 

“ You are borrowing trouble again, my dear,” 
said her mother, rocking lazily to and fro. “If 
they both come at once, you can apologize to 
Miss Georgeman for any deficiencies she may ob- 
serve with reference to Fanny. If she is a sensi- 
ble girl, she will excuse all, as your cousin has 
had neither her nor your advantages.” 

* But, mother, what shall I do with this coun- 


try girl at the party ¢” 


“Q, put her into the hands of your maid, and 


with the assistance of your wardrobe, I’ve no 


doubt she will look and appear as well as the 


rest.” 

“I fear she will need something in the way of 
polish beside dress,” replied Sarah, with a sigh, 
and apparently making up her mind to submit 
to what could’not be helped. “I might as well 


give up all thoughts of enjoyment for the next 


three weeks; but I give you to understand, mo- 
ther, that I shall not go imto the street with her 
at all.” 


“ Bat that will be wrong, Sarah, I fear,” re- 
plied her mother. “She will expect attention, 
and as a relative, is entitled to it.” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said Sarah, decidedly. 
“ But I really would not expose myself to the 


“observations of people for any compensation.” 


The remarks of Sarah Lindsay were cut short 
by a loud ring of the door bell. The young 


lady ran to the window. 


“Do come here and see what a shabby-look- 
ing coach is stopping before the door!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ The neighbors, of course, will all be 


“at the windows.” 


Mrs. Lindsay did as she was requested. 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised if your cousin was 
inside that coach,” observed the latter, with a 
smile. 

“How can you laugh, mother; I’m sure I 
feel much more like crying,” replied Sarah, 
looking, in reality, vexed enough to cry. “ Yes, 
that must be her with that shocking bonnet and 
striped shawl. I wonder why she couldn’t come 
in the cars like decent people, as well as by way 
of that lumbering, yellow stage coach?’ she 
continued, with an expression of distress upon 
her countenance, which was really laughable. 

“Never mind the vehicle, my dear; but be 
ready to receive your cousin cordially,” said 
Mrs. Lindsay, retiring from the window. 

Fanny Farley, having alighted, drew from her 
pocket a small bag, which she deliberately untied, 
and taking out some money counted her fare, 


and with an air of much satisfaction, placed it 
carefully in the hand of the driver. Then direct- 


ing him to go forward with a trunk, she followed 
him up the steps, with a small band box in one 
hand, an umbrella and a bundle in the other, to 
the no little consternation of Sarah, who was 


still at the window. 


“Walk right in, driver, and warm your hands, 


I know they must be cold,” observed Fanny, as 
with some difficulty she gained the topmost step. 

The servant, who had answered the bell, stood 
looking on in mute astonishment ; and the driver, 


after depositing the wooden trunk upon the floor, 
hastily descended the steps. ' 


“ Well, that man hasn’t any manners to go 
off without saying ‘thank ye’ to my invitation,” 
added Fanny, looking after his retreating form. 
“Did you say my Aunt Betsey was at home ?” 


she continued, turning to the man in waiting. 


“Mrs. Lindsay is at home,” he replied, grave- 
ly. “If you will follow me, I will show you the 
drawing-room.” 

“ Mrs. Lindsay, or Aunt Betsey, just as you 
like, it’s all one to me,” resumed Fanny, as she 
was ushered into the presence of her relatives, 
with the umbrella and bundle still in her hand. 

** My niece, Fanny Farley, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Lindsay, taking her kindly by the hand, 
and imprinting a kiss upon her cheek. 

** My name’s Fanny, and I s’pose you’re my 
aunt according to the Bible law,” she replied, 
with a salute in return that echoed through the 
room. “I’m real glad to see you, Aunt Betsey, 
and I’ve brought ‘rigging’ enough to stay a 
month. But where’s Cousin Sally?” she added, 
looking her. 

Sarah advanced to welcome her very civilly, 
as she imagined; but it was really a decided 
failure ; and having gone through with the forms, 
and received a hearty, and to the “sensitively 
organized” young lady, painfully impolite 
squeeze of the hand, she resumed her seat with 
a despairing look. 

“ Lay aside your bonnet and shawl, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Lindsay. “John,” she continued, 
opening the door and speaking to the servant, 
“take this lady’s umbrella, and put it with the 
others.” 

“ But it’ll get mixed, Aunt Betsey !” exclaim- 
ed Fanny, with alarm, retaining a tight hold of 
the article in question. “I wouldn’t lose it for 
the world ; it’s the most useful member of our 
family. Hadn’t I better take it up to my bed- 
room 

“It shall be placed in John’s especial care,” 
replied Mrs. Lindsay, smiling at her earnestness. 

Upon this assurance she allowed it to be taken 
away, together with the bundle: 


“ You were quite small when I saw you last,” 


observed Mrs. Lindsay, when Fanny had seated 
herself. “‘I should not have recognized you, 
had not your letter told me whom to expect.” 

“ Yes; mother says I grow like all possessed,” 
was the grave reply. “Anyhow, I can’t take 
her gowns now, as I used to; she has to buy 


bran fire new calikerfor me. I’ve got one o’ the 
hand t bombazets that you ever set eyes on 
for Sunday; it shines like a new tin dish. If 
you’d like to see it, I’ll fetch it in a minute.” 
“No matter about it now,” rejoined Mrs, 


Lindsay. “But I hear the dinner bell. You 
probably have a good appetite riding so far.” 

_“ Dinner!” exclaimed Fanny. “ Why, it’s 
precious near supper time. I guess I’ll go out; 
but I aint much hungry, for mother filled my 
pockets with doughnuts. Here’s just one left; 


wont you taste of it, and see if mother aint an 
uncommon cook, Cousin Sally?’ and she drew 
an enormous one from her dress pocket, and 
held it up before Sarah. 

The latter declined and hastened into the din- 
ing-room. Fanny stared in astonishment at 
everything she saw, and could scarcely find time 
to eat what was placed before her. 

“ What funny little towels!” she exclaimed, 
after a short pause. 

“* Napkins, my dear, for the fingers,” whisper- 
ed Mrs. Lindsay, who was seated near her. 

“O, I thought they was to pin up!” rejoined 
Fanny, coolly. “But what is Cousin Sally 
laughing at? Don’t she like my looks ?” 

“My name is Sarah, not Sally,” said the 
young lady, with dignity; the word “Sally” 
having dissipated all her mirth. 

“ Sally’s the most fashionable in our village ; 


but seein’s you look so black about it, I’ll call 
you Sarah when I remember,” answered Fanny, 
demurely. 

Mr. Lindsay was not at home when they be- 
gan to dine, but came in before the meal was 


finished, He appeared glad to see his niece, 


and made many inquiries concerning her family. 
The afternoon and evening passed away without 
bringing any visitors, to the great joy of Sarah. 
The latter dreaded nothing so much as the ap- 
pearance of a “ caller ;” for the unconth speeches 


of Fanny were ever present before her, and it 
was utterly impossible to keep her out of the 


way. 


Fanny Farley was not a bad looking girl by 


any means. Her features were quite regular, 


her complexion good, teeth fine, and her figure 
very well formed. She would certainly have 
been called pretty, were it not for a bad habit 


which she had of winking continually when 
spoken to. Her hair was arranged very unbe- 
comingly, and the ill-fitting and rather dowdy- 
looking dress, added not a little to the awkward- 


ness of her appearance. As Sarah had predict- 


ed, her feet were encased in thick shoes, more to 
be valued for their durability than beauty; and 
the noise which she made in locomotion usually 
gave notice of her presence. Judging from the 
appearance of Fanny, she was, probably, seven- 
teen years of age, and according to her own ad- 


mission, “ big enough to have a beau.” 

She was shrewd, and possessed a good share 
of that useful commodity—common sense. If 
her observations were peculiar, they could cer- 
tainly be called original, and to the point. 


Mrs. Lindsay represented to Fanny that the 
name of Betsey was old fashioned, and nearly 
obsolete, and it would be better to substitute her 
true name—Elizabeth—in its place. This re- 
mark was made in such a mild, affectionate way, 
that Fanny acceded to it immediately; and the, 
“ delicate nerves” of Sarah received no farther 
shock from a repetition of the opprobrious 
epithet. 

The second day of Fanny’s visit arrived, and 
with it Miss Georgeman. The latter was a 
proud, haughty girl, with a supercilious, self- 
conceited air, which was very disagreeable. 
Being favored by nature with but few personal 
attractions, she endeavored to gain that conse- 
quence and attention which she desired, by dis- 
play in dress, and a lavish expenditure of money. 
Upon being introduced to Fanny by Mrs. Lind- 
say, she raised her eye-glass, and looked at her 
from head to foot. 

“Why don’t you get some bows hitched to 
your specs, Miss Christopher / it must be dread- 
ful tiresome to hold ’em up all the time. J’ll 
take hold a little while till you get rested,” said 
Fanny, who rose and approached the young 
lady. 

Bf I wish none of your assistance, Miss Ver- 
dant!” retorted Miss Georgeman. 


— 


“My name’s.Farley,” replied Fanny, “ But 
I’m sorry your sight is so poor. I’ve got some 
ointment that’ll be sure to help it. Mother and 
old Deacon Fox both used it, and they can see 
now about as well as when they were as young 
as you are—say twenty-eight.” 

Miss Georgeman made no reply, save by a 
contemptuous stare and a curl of the lip’ Sarah 
looked very much vexed, but Mrs. Lindsay 
smiled, and introduced a new subject. — 

For several days nothing was talked of but 
the anticipated party. Great preparations were 
made, and mach time spent in wondering who 
should be invited ; but, at last, all was conclud- 
ed, and the girls retired to dress. 

““Now, Fanny,” said Sarah, in a decided 
voice, “‘ I must insist that you permit Martin to 
dress your hair, It does not look decently 


arranged as you now have it.” 

“Sam Fisher said I looked like the Venus de 
Methodist,” replied Fanny, demurely, “and he 
belongs to the church.” 

“What's that, I -wonder?” asked Sarah, 
laughing. 

“Folks say it’s a mermaid that lives in the 
Fejee Islands ; but Sam will have it she’s a cele- 
brated character, and stays under water most of 
the time,” was the demure rejoinder. 

* You shouldn’t believe everything that is told 
you,” said Miss Christophena, with a patronizing 
air. 

“ That’s just what I thought when you told us 
how many handsome young men wanted to 
marry you,” answered our heroine. 

Miss Georgeman bit her lip, and turned away 
without replying. 

“ Here are several dresses from which you can 


make a choice,” added Sarah, turning to Fanny. 
“You are about my height and size, and I think 
any of them will fit you.” 

““But I don’t need to borrow gowns of any- 
body. I guess I shall wear my indigo-blue and 
green caliker. The colors are magnificent. It'll 


look splendidly in the evening,” replied Fanny. 


“ An indigo-blue print at an evening party !”” 
exclaimed Sarah, in unfeigned astonishment. 
“You will mortify me to death. I shall not en- 
joy myself a moment. .Do, dear Fanny,” she 


added, in a persuasive voice, “do gratify me 


enough to put on this pretty white muslin, It is 
very tastefully trimmed.” 

“<I don’t mean to wear white til] I’m married ; 
it’s unproper, and not a bit genteel-like. Be- 
sides, ’twould show my neck and arms, and 


make people look at me, I shouldn’t feel at 


home in it.” 


** What shall I do, Christophena? She will 
surely make a fright of herself. Now, there is 
a blue and white frock which would just suit 
her.” 


“That sky-bine will take all the gloss off my 


complexion, and make me look just as though I 
was goin’ to faint away. I’il try it on, though, 
to please you ; bat if I don’t like my appearance, 
I shall take my own rigging,” replied Fanny. 
Sarah and Miss Georgeman left Fanny in the 
hands of Martin, who speedily made such an 


improvement in her appearance that one would 
scarcely have known her. The black silky hair 
was put back from the forehead, and arranged 
in a becoming manner. The arms, which were 
white and well formed, remained uncovered, and 
the dress could have fitted no better had it been 
cut to her form. Martin, having arranged every- 
thing to her satisfaction, observed that Fanny 
could now survey herself at a mirror. Accord- 
ingly, the latter arose and approached a glass. 
She surveyed her person intently for a long time 
without speaking. Martin, meanwhile, had gone 
to request Sarah and her friend to come and see 
“‘how much better Miss Fanny looked.” 

* Really,” exclaimed Miss Christophena, “I 
did not believe our unsophisticated friend could 
be so much improved !” 

“Nor I either,” added Sarah. “ And now, 
Fanny, if you are careful, and don’t speak ex- 
cept when spoken to, and then only in monosyl- 
lables, you will commit no blunders, nor make 
yourself ridiculous. Come, Christophena, we 
shall be late ;” and the-two young ladies, follow- 
ed by Martin, hurried away. 

As they left the room, Fanny turned the key 
in the door, and deliberately unfastened the hair 
which Martin had so nicely dressed ; then care- 
lessly twisting it, she placed a huge comb at the 
top of the head, with any quantity of gaudy- 
colored ribbon dangling therefrom. Producing 
the wooden trunk, before mentioned, she took 
from it the much landed print and put it on, to- 
gether with a flaunting yellow ribbon. The skirt 
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of the dress being very narrow, we must allow 
it did not hang in very graceful folds; and the 
sleeves, which resembled small balloons, had the 
appearance of wings. The waist being quite 
Short, Fanny, who seemed conscious of the fact, 
produced a rusty black scarf, and tied it about 
her to supply the deficiency in length. 

Fanny, we fear, had but an indifferent taste in 
the choice of colors, for a strange medley was 
selected. She seemed satisfied, however, and 
after thus equippiag herself, sat down and pa- 
tiently waited until she heard the company assem- 


bling. Then descending by a back staircase, 


she approached the parlors and cautiously looked 
in. The elegantly furnished rooms were nearly 
filled with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, not 
one of whom was known to Fanny. It was a 


lively party; merry voices, happy faces, bright 
and smiling glances, were predominant. 

“How grand!” exclaimed Fanny, drawing 
back as the galaxy of beauty and fashion met 
her gaze. “I declare I’m afraid to go in.” 

“ Allow me to escort you,” said a fine-looking 
young man, who’ was standing near, in a res- 
pectful tone. 

willin’,” replied Fanny, taking the prof- 
ferred arm. “But don’t the geranders and chan- 
ticleers dazzle your eyes? Why, mine fairly 
ache ;” and she placed her hand over her eyes as 
a screen. 

“ They do not incommode me,” rejoined the 
gentleman, politely. “You will soon become 
accustomed to the light. Would you like to see 
any particular person ?”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t mind seein’ Cousin Sarah. I’m 
not perticerler, though ; for I s’pose she’s busy 
with her party, and showing Miss Christopher.” 

“Then you are Miss Lindsay’s cousin ?” 

mother is my Aunt Betsey— Lizabeth, 
I mean. My name is Fanny Farley; but she 
never calls me cousin,”’ answered our heroine. 

“ And the young lady you mentioned—” 


“Is Miss Christopher Rocks Somebody! It 


must be Latin, it’s so hard to pronounce. But 
there’s Cousin Sarah talkin’ to ‘that man that 
looks like a squirrel. I wonder how he eats with 
so much hair around his mouth. Don’t you be- 
lieve he’s lost his razor?” asked Fanny, with 
much gravity. 

“ Perhaps 80,” he replicd, with some difficulty 
suppressing a smile, for he was too well bred to 
laugh. 

As the two slowly walked through the rooms, 
several young ladies glanced contemptuously at 


Fanny, laughed audibly, and whispered to each 
other, in tones sufficiently loud to be heard by 


her. 

““ Who is she, I wonder ?”’ remarked one. “I 
should think that Mr. Briggs would think more 
of himself than to be seen promenading with 
that country specimen !’’ 

“Took at her dress!” said another, with a 
sneer. “One might suppose she imported her 
own fashions and fabrics. Suppose we borrow 
the pattern. It is lamentable that it should dis- 
appear with the wearer!” 

“ And the comb and head-dress!’”’ chimed in 
athird. “ Why, a country milliner might begin 
business with the ribbons that she wears !” 

Fanny walked on, not at all disconcerted by 
these observations, and an attentive observer 
might have detected a smile of peculiar signifi- 
cance playing about her finely chiselled lips. 

“Do not heed what they say, Miss Farley,” 
said the gentleman, earnestly, upon whose arm 
she was leaning. ‘‘ No true lady would make, 
such remarks.” ‘This was said in a low tone of 
voice. 

“Their observations do not annoy me in the 
least,” she replied, quietly ; “ but only prove the 
truth of the old adage, that ‘fine feathers make 
fine birds,’ and demonstrate the weakness of the 
human mind.” 

The gentleman turned towards her in astonish- 
ment! Did he hear aright? Was it his com- 
panion that had been speaking? Before he had 
settled the subject to his satisfaction, Sarah 
Lindsay, came forward and touched Fanny upon 
the arm. 

“Fanny Farley!” she whispered, angrily, 
“how dared you come below in this frightfal- 
looking dress! Don’t you perceive how the peo- 
ple are laughing and ridiculing you? What 
have you been saying ?” 

“‘Monosyllables,” replied our heroine, aloud. 
“ They never hurt anybody.” 

Sarah’s eyes flashed, but she dared not -give 
vent to her indignation in words. 

“Mr. Briggs,” said Miss Lindsay, turning to 
the gentleman, “ dancing has been proposed, and 


sets are being formed in the next room. Will 
you join us?” 

“I have engaged to escort this lady through the 
apartments, otherwise I should be most happy 
to do so,” was the polite reply. 

“ Cousin Sarah, hadn’t you better have that 
heavy looking thing with prongs in it moved out 
of the entry? It'll hurt some one yet,” added 
Fanny, as Sarah was turning haughtily away. 

“ What do you mean?” asked the latter, as 
she quickly stepped towards the hall. “I see 
nothing but the hat tree.” 


“ A pronged hat tree!” exclaimed one of the 


young ladies we have mentioned, with a laugh. 

Sarah’s face was crimson with mortification 
as she hastened to Miss Georgeman, and taking 
her arm, left the room. 

“Do you dance, Miss Farley ?” asked Fanny’s 
gallant. 

“Tf you’d ever seen me go through a double 
and twisted hornpipe, you wouldn’t ask that ques- 
tion,” was the rejoinder, as she hurried him 
away. 

The dancing had already commenced, and 
they took seats to look on; but the exhilarating 
music soon caused the feet of Fanny to beat time 
to the measure. Her companion remarked the 
fact, and asked her to join in the next dance, 
which was asimple one. Fanny had no idea of 
refusing, and in spite of the frowning looks of 
Sarah, who stood in an opposite corner, she took 
her place beside him on the floor. 

Mr. Briggs—as he was called—possessed the 
manners of a perfect gentleman. He was polite, 
in the truest sense of the word, viz., kind, atten- 
tive, and respectful to all. He was affluent, held 
a high station in society. and was esteemed by 


those who had the good fortune to make his 


acquaintance. 

He saw Fanny ridiculed, slighted, and treated 
with disrespect by a certain clique, because she 
was indifferently dressed, and withal appeared 
rather unsophisticated. This called forth his 


sympathies, and though a stranger, he immedi- 


ately showed her that attention which his code of 


dictated 


a It must be confessed that he felt somewhat un- 
easy in regard to Fanny’s knowledge of the 
Terpsichorean art. But this was soon to be de- 


cided, for they were already in motion. And 


now Fanny displayed her skill. She was evi- 
dently ignorant of the different changes that were 
being called, and followed her partner at her 
leisure, putting time at defiance. Her move- 


ments manifested more strength than grace ; 
beginning with a hop and ending with a slide. 


Her extraordinary evolutions and “ ornamental 
additions,” as she termed them, attracted no lit- 
tle attention ; while her narrow skirt, short dress 
waist, and the many colored streamers that de- 


pended from her head, suggested so much of the 


ludicrous that the young gentleman could hardly 
forbear laughing. 

All things have an end, and so had the cotil- 
ion; but upon looking about for his partner, 
he discovered that she had most unaccountably 
disappeared. A few more dances, and the com- 


pany adjourned to the refreshment-room, where, 
for a time, we will leave them. 

Fanny Farley had taken advantage of an in- 
tricate change to leave the room without being 
observed, and hastened to her own chamber. 
She spoke to her cousin’s maid, who was within 
call. 

‘* Martin,” said Fanny, as the former entered 
the room, “I wish you to dress my hair as 
speedily as possible. It is necessary that I should 
go down before the dancing recommences.” 

“ How strange you look and talk!” exclaimed 
Martin, as Fanny took from her head the comb 
which towered majestically upward. 

“Never mind my words or looks,” replied our 
heroine, “ but commence operations at once.” 

The maid needed not a second bidding ; and 
in a short time the hair-dressing was completed. 
Fanny now produced a beantiful dress, laces and 
flowers in abundance, and other paraphernalia of 
the dressing-room, to the astonishment and ad- 
miration of Martin. With the assistance of the 
latter, her toilet was soon finished. Her dress 
was of a becoming color, and fitted beautifully 
her well-proportioned and supple form. Martin 
was in raptures, and declfired she looked “ better 
than anyof the proud ladies below, or even Miss 
Sarah herself.” 

Fanny did not stop to contradict this sweeping 
assertion, but hastened to her uncle, who was 
waiting to conduct her to the parlor. 

“Sarah has been sufficiently punished,” he 
remarked, earnestly. ‘She has received a les- 


son which, I think, will ultimately benefit her. 
Be yourself again; for I do not wish to deprive 
you of the good opinion and admiration of all 
these people, my dear, to gratify a freak of mine.” 

“ As long as I am favored with your good 
opinion I am satisfied,” replied his niece, as they 
entered the apartment. 


Fanny was now the “ observed of all observ- 
ers.” Many gentlemen gathered about her, 
eager for an introduction ; while the busy hum 
of conversation ceased in their immediate vicini- 


ty. Ladies turned their attention from the com- 


pliments of their gallants to wonder who the 
beautiful young lady, with such a fine figure and 
self-possessed air, could be. 

“Fanny,” said Mr. Lindsay, “allow me to 
present to you a young friend of mine, Mr. 
Briggs. Alfred, let me make you acquainted 
with my niece, Miss Farley.” 

“T think I have spoken with Miss Farley be- 
fore,” replied the young gentleman, gallantly, 
and bowing with mach politeness. 

“| was acting an assumed part at that time, 
and I beg you will not form an estimate of my 
character from the circumstance,” observed Fan- 
ny. “I think I deserve farther trial.” 

“Be under no apprehension, Miss Farley ; 
your motives by me will not be questioned, nor 
your words misconstrued,” replied Mr. Briggs, 
glancing at Fanny with a look that expressed 
admiration and respect, and which suffused her 
face with blushes. 

“Speak to your cousin, Sarah,” added Mr. 
Lindsay, as his daughtercame up. ‘“ You know 
she is a stranger here.” 

“To my cousin!” exclaimed the young lady, 
in evident amazement, looking from one to the 


other. “Why, Fanny, is that you!” 

“TI believe I must acknowledge the charge,” 
replied our heroine, gaily. ‘‘ But forgive me, 
Sarah, for having, in carrying out a little plan 
of my own, vexed and mortified you. I will ex- 


plain all anon; for you see we are attracting 


attention.” 

«Ah! I perceive you have been deceiving us 
somewhat,” added Sarah, with a smile. ‘“‘ But 
I will forgive you on condition that you dance a 
little more gracefully than before, and refrain 


from mentioning ‘ pronged hat trees.’” 
Fanny having laughingly assented, dancing 


soon re-commenced. The former rapidly re- 
d d her rep ion for awkwardness, and 
proved an adept in the fascinating art. With an 
air of grace, ease and dignity not often seen, she 


glided through the mazes of the giddy waltz. 
Many expressed their unqualified admiration in 


no measured terms; while others, influenced by 
the demons of envy and jealousy, refused to ac- 
knowledge her superiority. 

Sarah Lindsay and Miss Georgeman suddenly 
discovered that Fanny had “very small white 


hands, a beautiful neck and sloping shoulders,” 


beside other attractions never before observed. 
Added to this, the unfortunate peculiarity of the 
eye had also disappeared. How singular that 
such should be the case! We fear that many 


people resemble Sarah Lindsay and Christophe- 


na Georgeman. 

Mr. Lindsay, while on a visit to Mr. Farley, 
had been much pleased with Fanny, and was 
very desirous that she should accompany him 
home. Conscious of the principal defect in the 
character of his daughter, he hoped that the ex- 


ample, strong mind and fine intellect of Fanny 
might prove beneficial to her. She was quite 
too ready to judge from appearances, and this, 
he knew, was a serious fault. 

After some deliberation, he planned the scheme 
of Fanny’s appearing in a character contrary to 
her own, and one calculated to try both the man- 
ners and principles of Sarah. To this his niece 
acceded, and the scheme was executed to his en- 
tire satisfaction. Sarah admitted that she had 
judged too much by externals, and a superficial 
observation. 

Fanny’s visit was prolonged some months. 
Before its termination, she had received several 
eligible offers of marriage from those who had 
learned her worth and appreciated her character. 
Alfred Briggs was the favored one. She satis- 
fied herself that he possessed that true nobility 
of heart, and uprightness, and inflexibility of 
principle, that would constitute a good husband. 

On his part, having obtained the approbation 
of Mr. Lindsay, and the consent of Fanny, he 
soon followed the latter to the elegant country 
seat of her father, who favored his suit. Their 
union was happy. Fanny was accomplished, 
talented and amiable, and her devoted husband 
never repented wedding the country Cousin. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
LOVE. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


Tis a fair sunbeam that glances 
O’er the heavens, at noon ; 
Whose brightly beaming ray, 
Life and beauty enhances ; 
Yet all too fleeting. soon passes away, 
And leaves us in darkness and gloom. 
"Tis seen like a wandering star, 
Whose lustrous flood of light 
Dazzles the upturned eye, 


That looks on it afar; 
Yet its splendor, alas! doth fade and dic, 
Thus making e’en darker the night. 


TRIAL. 
No man is a man till tried—till he has passed 
the ordeal, through deep waters and scorching 
fires. A man surrounded with comforts, friends 
and relatives, food and raiment—whose 
are filled with plenty, and whose presses gush 
out with new wine—who eats to the full, sits and 
reads, doles about, takes his ease and his plea- 
sure, smokes his pipe, or chews his cud—is he a 
man? far from it. A man is not a man till he 
is proved—has passed the ordeal, drunk the bit- 
ter cup, risen above life’s conflicts, mounted the 
billow’s wave. Was Joseph a man, in very deed, 
till he was cast into the pit, torn away from the 
bewitching tempter, leaving his garment behind 
—till he groaned in the prison house? Was 
Moses a man till he passed the fiery ordeal ? 
Was Daniel a man till cast into the lion’s den ? 
Was Paul truly a man till he suffered perils by 
sea and by land, and had received forty stripes 
save one ‘—‘‘ No man that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of his life, that he may: 
lease him who hath chosen him tobe a soldier.” 
t a man be forsaken of all, as was Job—swing 
loose on faith, on God, and retain his integrity, 
rising triumphantly—is he not a man? Who 


besides '—Golden Rule. 


WINGS OF INSECTS. 

The buzzing and humming sounds produced 
by winged insects are not, as might be supposed, 
vocal sounds. They result from sonorous undu- 
lations imparted to the air by the flapping of 


their wings. This may be rendered evident by 


observing that the noise always ceases when the 
insect alights on any object. The sirene has 
been ingeniously applied for the purpose of as- 
certaining the rate at which the wings of such 
creatures flap. The instrument being brought 


into unison with the sound produced by the in- 
sect, indicates, as in the case of any other masi- 


cal sound, the rate of vibration. In this way it 
has been ascertained that the wings of a e 
flap at the rate of 15,000 times per second. he 
pitch of the note produced by this insect im the 
act of flying is, therefore, more than two octaves 
above the highest note of a seven-octave piano 


forte. —Lardner’s Hand Book. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE AGED. 


Rise up before the silvered head, 
Give place to the aged man ; 
Mark you his feeble, faltering tread, 


And his furrowed visage wan! 


He’s tottering on the grave’s dread brink, 
Ready to launch away ; 

O, may his footsteps never shrink, 
To cross the narrow way ! 

May the Saviour’s presence lead him on 
To a home of rest above, 

And weleomed by the seraph throng, 
Praise God’s redeeming love. 


A SOAP-BUBBLE. 

A soap-bubble, as it floats in the light of the 
sun, reflects to the eye an endless variety of 
the most gorgeous tints of color. Newton showed 
that to each of these tints corresponds a certain 
thickness of the substance forming the bubble ; 
that all transparent substances, when reduced to 
a certain degree of tenuity, would reflect these 
colors. Near the highest point of the bubble, 
just before it bursts, is always observed a spot 
which reflects no color and appears black, New- 
ton showed that the thickness of the bubble at 
this black point was the 2,500,000th part of an 
inch! Now, as the bubble at this point possesses 
the properties of water as essentially as does the 
Atlantic Ocean, it follows that the ultimate mole- 
cules forming water must have less dimensions 


than this thickness.—Lardner’s Hand Book. 


LEAVE TO DINE. 

Every day, at about one, P. M., the notes of a 
discordant horn resounded through every town 
and village in the Siamese territories, meant 10 
proclaim to the world at large, “that His Majes- 
ty the King of Siam had had his dinner, and 
was graciously pleased to grant permission to 
all other potentates on the face of the earth to 
follow his judicions example.” A Siamese 
would no more believe that any other crowned 
head dared transyress this law with impunity, 
than he would iu the existence of an electric tele- 
graph; and as for breaking throngh it them- 
selves, instantaneous death would be the result, 
—Meatle’s Residence in Siam. 


The fashion 
Doth wear out more apparel than the man. 
Shakspeare. 
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8S. KLOUS & CO.’S 
Hat, Cap and Fur Store. 

We present herewith 
a very fine interior view 
of the Hat, Cap and Fur 
Store of 8. Kuovs & 
Co., 29 and 31 Court 
Street, Boston. Itis by 
our artist, Mr. Manning, 
and forms a very accu- 
rate and striking picture. 
This is the largest retail 
hat establishment in 
New England. It is 33 
feet wide on Court 
Street, and 100 feet deep 
on Franklin Avenue, oc- 
cupying nearly all of 
two three-story build- 
ings. The front room, 
as herewith represented, 
is the largest sales room 
of the kind im the State, 
and is occupied as a re- 
tail department, the sec- 
ond room as @ hat, cap 
and fur saloon, and: the 
basement for the whole- 
sale hat trade, employ- 
ing about 18 salesmen. 
S. Klous & Co. manu- 
facture hats, caps and 
furs in the buildings, 
employing in the hat 
manufactory about 50 
workmen of the first 
class; and in the cap 
manufactory they em- 
ploy, directly and indi- 
rectly, from 250 to 300 
girls. Their furs are re- 
ceived directly from Eu- 
rope ; and, having artists 
of long experience, they 
manufacture some of the 
best furs offered for sale 
in the metropolis. Their 
manufacturing arrange- 
ments are such, having 
introduced new and ex- 
tensive machinery, and 
employing at the same 
time a corps of mechan- 
ics unsurpassed, that 
they are enabled to offer 
their customers a splen- 
did article of hats thatis 
excelled by none. They 
do not propose to con- 
fine each customer to 
precisely the same pat- 
tern hat, and their styles 
will be found to differ 
from vhat of any other 
establishment, but while 
observing the general 
features of the prevail- 
ing styles,to adapt mi- 
nor peculiarities to the 
stature, physiognomy or 
taste of the individual. 
After a personal exami- 
nation of this establish- 
ment, we do not hesitate 
to say that this house 
offer the most elegant! 
finished and perfect arti- 
cles in this line that can 
be found in Boston, or 
any other city in the 
Union. We mayas well 
mention in this place 


that those gentlemen 
who have formed a taste 
—and very justly, too— 
for Leary & Co.’s excel- 
lent hats, of New York, 
can obtain them here, 
Messrs. Klous & Co. 
having the Boston agen- 
cy for the house. A 
man’s hat is’ certainly 
one of the most impor- 
tant portions of his ex- 
ternal appearance ; and 
those who desire to he 


fitted to a charm with 
an article of the mo+t 
artistic ch » and 
best suited to theif own 
style of features; man- 
ner, general bearing, 
etec., should call on this 
house, who have earned 
the title of artists in 
theircalling. We enjoy 
the chronicling of these 
merchant palaces; they 
evinée mostindisputably 
the growing wealth and 
commercial success of 
our city—they manifest 
a spirit of generous lib- 
erality, and free outlay, 
that does good—as good can in ne other way so 
well be aceomplished. It diffuses m to ar- 
tists, laborers, clerks, mon of bility, mentally, 
and men who are classed canes the “‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” It puts money 
in circulation to rear and sustain such elaborate 
and well-found manufactories, besides supplying 
all concerned with the ample means of 

a better and more desirable article of wear in the 
line of the business engaged in. In illustrating 
so fine a store as that of Kious & Co., we do our 
readers and the public a benefit. 
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THE LIPS. 

For the consolation of those who have thin 
lips and are not shrews or niggards, I must give 
bere, as my firm opinion, founded on what I 
have observed, that lips become more or less 
contracted in the course of years, in proportion 
as they are accustomed to express good humor 
and generosity, or peevishness and @ contracted 


mind. Remark the effect which a moment of 


ilitemper or gradgingness has upon the lips, 


ea be expected from an habit- 
ual series “Remark the re- 


= 


verse, and make a similar judgment. The 
mouth is the frankest of the face ; it can the 
least conceal its sen We can hide neither 
illtemper with it, nor ; we may effect what 
we please, but aff in will not help us. Ina 
wrong cause, it will only make our observers re- 
sent the endeavor to impose upon them. The 
mouth \is the seat of one class of emotions, as 
the eyes are of another; or rather, it expresses 
the same emotions but in greater detail, and with 
a more irrepressible tendency to be in motion, 
It is the region of smiles and dimples, and of a 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 8. KLOUS & CO.’8 HAT, CAP AND FUR STORE, NO.’S 29 AND 31 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


trembling .tenderness ; of a sorrow, of a 
full breathing joy, of candor, reserve, of a 
earking care, of a liberal sympathy. The mouth 
out of its many sensibilities, may be fancied 
throwing up one great expression in the on— 
as many lights in a city reflect a broad lustre 
into the heavens. On the other hand, the eyes 
may be supposed the chief movers, influencing 
the smaller details of their companion, as heaven 
influences earth. The first cause in both is in- 


ternal and deep-seated, and 
tive.—Leigh Hunt. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine view of the new cavalry com 
in Boston, under the command Col. I. H. Wright, 
drawn by our artist, Mr. Manning. 

An interior view of L. 8. Driggs’s Lace and Bonnet Store, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


A view of known as the “ ” of Continental 


interesting engra’ Bur- 
mese Soldier, sketched at Rangoon. = 


= fine artist, Mr. Devereux, of the 


vow of tha famous Orton Demy for by 
artist, Mr. Wade. 


Picture of the famous State Reform School at West- 
boro’, drawn by our artist, Mr. Mallory. 
A fine view of Caldwell, Bow drawn 
for us by our’artist, Mr. ‘Manning -, 
on exhibition at Am ory Hali, Boston, by Mrs. Stimpson, 
representing the surrender of Mary, queen of Scots. - 
a... characteristic picture of a Turkish Musician of the 
illustrating the sketches wanes for us by Dr. J. 
vat c. drawn by our artist, Mir. Maaning. 
A beautiful flower-piece, representing the late exhibi- 
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THE BRIGHT SLDE. 

It is a choice bit of philosophy to look ever 
on the bright side of fortune. It is a delightful 
frame of mind to cultivate, and a most enviable 
spirit to possess. No matter what apparent 
trouble may befall us, all is for the best; that 
which Joseph’s brethren performed in the evil of 
their hearts, God meant unto good. You may 
rob misfortune of half her power and all her 
frowns by meeting her with a smiling face. If 
the sun is going down, look up to the stars; if_ 
the earth is dark, keep youreye on heaven! ™ 


“Tue Secret Service Surr.”—This popa- 
lar story, by the late Charles E. Averill, has 
been reprinted by us to supply the constant de- 
mand, and is now for sale at our counter and at 
all the periodical depots. | 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The late Horticultural Show, in Boston, 
was splendid. We shall illustrate it. 
.-.. Lucy Randolph, a Dane, is under sen- 
tence of death at Richmond, Va. 
. Mr. Webster’s friends are yery numerous 
and very confident, they are. 
. Unconséiousness makes beautifal pic- 
tures, says N. P. Willis, very truly. 
. Jenny Lind is already announced for the 
mext London operatic season. 
. Anna Bishop, thé favorite vocalist, we 
see by the Home Journal, is in Mexico. 
- Prinee Albert is just thirty four years of 
"bat looks quite “ settled ” in life. 
. The only pleasures connected with a law 
are the “ pleasures of hope.” 
. Gen. Haynau, the woman pias. is 
winding under public condemnation. 
++» A grand eruption of Mt, Bima took place 
on ‘the 2d of August last. 
. Anderson, the wizard of the north, has 
hoa ‘a brilliant season in Boston. 


countless multitude. 


tremendous slanghtor of dogs in France. 3 


THE PARIS FETES. 

Paris has just passed through one of her peri- 
odical displays and holidays. Among other en- 
tertainments got up for the occasion, was a sham 
fight on the River Seine, a. full. description of 
which we find in the foreign papers, and a pic- 
ture of which will be found on the. last page of 
this number. The naval combat between the 
frigate Ville de Paris on one side, and the steam- 
ers-Arcas and Calypso on the other, began in 
that part of the river between the Pont des Inva- 
lides and the Pont de Jena, in the presence of a 
The attack on the frigate 
was begun by an attempt on the part of the 
steamer Calypso, near the Pont des Invalides, 
who sent boats to reconnoitre the position of the 
frigate. The boats were hailed by the sentinels 
on board, and received with a fire of musketry, 
which compelled them to fall back on the steam- 
ers; still, however, keeping up a well-sustained 
fire as they retreated. In a moment, about a 
dozen or two of boats belonging to the attacking 
vessels, and with their crews anda party of in- 
fantry soldiers, again made for the frigate, the 
Ville de Paris, and attempted to board under 
cover of the fire of two forts, each mounting 
three guns, standing on the bank to the left and 
right of the frigate. 

After a desperate attempt on the part of the 
flotilla to capture the Ville de Paris, it was 
obliged to retreat, with (presumed) considerable 
loss on both sides, for the frigate and the steam- 
ers supported their men during the action. The 
cannon fired on both sides, as well as the mus- 
ketry, and the bridges of the Invalides and of 
Jena, with the banks, were soon involved in 
wreaths of smoke. The commanding officer of 
the flotilla was, with others, taken prisoner, and 
conducted on board the Ville de Paris, where he 
surrendered his sword to the captain. When the 
smoke cleared off, the Arcas steamer was seen 
moving from the place she had hitherto oceupied 


near the right bank, and bore down, with all her 


steam up, on the frigate, while, as she advanced, 
her swivel guns threw out their fires. The com- 
bat lasted for some time, occasionally to the ‘ad- 
vantage of the crew of the Ville de Paris, and 
again to the assailants. The latter, finding at 
last all their efforts to bein vain, only thought of 
providing for their retreat with as little damage 
as possible. The Ville de Paris was not dis- 
posed to let them off so easily: she manned her 
boats, the pursuit.of the discom- 
fited Arcas, and, in the meantime, managed to 
get clear of the combat. 

The attack was, however, briskly continued. 
Amid the roar of the guns, and the rattling of 
the musketry, were heard the cries of the con- 
quering, the shriek of the boatswain’s whistle, 
and the rolling of drums, with the shouts of the 
delighted spectators on both banks. The board- 
ing parties were at length completely repulsed, 
and the frigate sent out her boats in pursuit of 
her assailants, who retired rapidly. The maga- 
zines of the Calypso and Arcas blew up, and 
both steamers hauled down their flags. The fire 
ceased, and the Ville de Paris was victorious. 


Qurason’s PicrortaAL.—This magnificently illustrated 
quarto is constantly improving, both in its typographical 
and pictorial appearance : and the last three or four num- 
bers are really exceedingly beautiful. Mr. G'eason is now 
great business with his “ Pictorial’’ and Flag,” 
which, together, have a circulation of nearly or quite one 
hundred thousand —s weekly! The character of both 
these journals for fai: — ea interest, and editorial 

t, have no supe’ in our country ; and the 
prep tor has well earned his success and popularity — 
ew England Cultivator. 


Cemerery.—This is the name 
given to a beautiful rural cemetery in Winches- 
ter, which was consecrated week before last. 
The address was delivered by Rev. Dr: Neale, of 
this city. 


Tue “ Onive Brancu.”—We looked in_upory 
our neighbor of \the Olive Branch, the other 


day. His office is neat and business-like. Mr. 


‘Norris deserves the success he realizes. 


Tuere’s Rup!—What a pity that the 
hatters could not have made Kossuth Aeads, as 
well as Kossuth hats! — 


Diceres.—Californian and Australian 
adventurers will find themselves well represented 
in the present number. 


“ To-Day.”—Mr. Hale renders his éxceeding- 


ly agreeable journal, bearing this title, a very 
valuable literary record. 


Tue Dussetporr Gatiery.—This delight- 


ful collection of paintings is again open, and 
deservedly popular. 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

Nothing, we believe, not even the discovery of 
the power of steam, exceeds the importance of 
this modern discovery, and the application of it 
to practical purposes. The humblest capacity is 
struck with amazement on a careful contempla- 
tion of the theme, and every one is at once im- 
pressed with a realizing sense of the immense 
and most incalculable benefit it already is and 
must continue to be to the human family. Since 
its discovery it has established an empire of 
triumphs everywhere. In the nine years that 
have elapsed since Morse erected his first tele- 
graph from Baltimore to Washington, from 
twenty to thirty thousand miles of wire have 
been stretched over this continent. England 
sends her galvanic missions under the sea to Ire- 
land, and beneath the straits of Dover to France. 


_ Naples unites herself to Gaeta by a subterranean 


rod. In. Austria, 3000 miles are in existence ; 
in Germany, 4000 ; and all Europe is becoming 
rapidly interlaced with these thought-avenues, 
while Egypt, Asia, and South America will soon 
become subject to their dominion. The earth 
might be more than circled with the wrial sub- 
terranean and submarine pathways for intelli- 
gence, now in operation. Politics, individual 
interest, nationality even, is affected by this light- 
ning messenger, and why the Latter Day Saints 
have not seized upon the idea as being the pre- 
cursor of their oft foretold millennium, we know 
not; it would be a telling argument ! 


NEW CAVALRY COMPANY. 

Colonel Isaac H. Wright paraded his new and 
very splendid company of Light. Dragoons, on 
Thursday week, embracing in all over one hun- 
dred horses and riders. The company, as it 
passed our office, made a decidedly soldier-like 
and well-disciplined appearance. The men. sat 
in their saddles, they did not hang to them, and 
used their bridle hands, as though they had 
turned a snaffle and curb before. We never saw 
so fine a body of horses gathered at once in our 
city. The uniform of this company is the same 
as that of the U. S. army, neat, serviceable and 
handsome ; the cap is of the new army pattern, 
and in excellent good taste. This corps, under 
so able and experienced an officer as Colonel 
Wright, can hardly fail to become one of the best 
drilled and well-organized cavalry companies in 
the Union. We shall, next week, give a repre- 
sentation of the Light Dragéons as they appeared 
on the line of march. 


Very Evipent.— What is the merriest city 
of Europe ?” asked one sea captain of another, 
in our office, the other day. “ Naples, I should 
say,” answered the other. ‘Guess not,” re- 
sponded the first. ‘Berlin must be, since it is 
always on the Spree!” His companion knocked 
under, as a matter of course. 


Funny, 1sn’t 17 ?—The airiest place in Scot- 
land—“ Auld Ayre”—gave birth to Burns; so 
that we have no faith in hot stoves inspiring 
poets, or producing “‘ words that burn.” An 
airing once in a while is not a bad thing for a 
poet, we candidly believe. 


» 


Tueatricat.—Our neighbor of the Evening 
Gazette, W. W. Clapp, Jr., Esq., has commenced 
in his paper a theatrical record of the Boston 
stage, from its earliest days to the present time. 
Mr. Clapp is an accurate chronicler. 


Monumentat.—We observe that the Univer- 
salists, as a denomination, are raising a fund for 
the purpose of erecting a monument at Mount 
Auburn over the remains of the late Hosea 
Ballon, of this city. 


+ 


Boston Custom Hovuss.—How about that 
5 per cent? Wonder if all those not turned out 
came down.with the tin, as was demanded? 
Funny world this! There were two who went 
Scott free—that is certain ! 

men will please 
take notice that the best observatory in the Uni- 
ted States for watching the “heavenly bodies,” 
is decidedly Boston. 


Prosrerovs.—Friend Joselyn, of the Lynn 
Bay State, has built him a nice house in that de- 
lightful city. 


Evipent.— No law in the world has ever 
plucked up one’s spirits like the Maine liquor law! 


A aoop Rute.—Speak just what you think, 
but first be sure that what you think is just. 


, per year, of four hundred 


rt, Mr. Charles H. Spencer, of Boston, 


Mary C wn. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Mr. Jacob Homer 
Crane to Miss Ellen Ma 

At Somerville, Rev Mr. Wiliams, Mr. D. 8. Bowers 
to Miss Sarah Maria Breeden, of 

At Lawrence, Mr. William’ Acheson, of Milton, to Miss 
Sarah Ann Acheson. 

At Leominster, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Nathaniel G. 


to Miss 


Mins Elizabeth Kelsey, 20 ‘Mrs. Hepai bah 
©. Rhodes, re Mr. Ephraim 


min Thompson, 5A. 
At Cambridgeport, child of Mr. W. H. aia 1. 
At Brookline, Mrs. Elizabeth White em 47. 
At Watertown, Miss Helen Frazer, 22. 
At Erook field, Rev. Micah Stone, 


Sylvester Proctor, 

At Salem, Fuller, 74. 

At Salisbury, ir. John Pike, 82. 

At Worcester, Mr. George Tiddle, 22. 

At Léicester, Charles K. Sprague, ll. 

At Westminster, Mrs. Parmela Kendall, 47. 

At New Bedford. Mr. Joseph Warren, 41. 

At Springfield, Mr. William Howe, 

At Middleborough, Mrs. Mercy Sherman, 

At Dover, N.H. . Hannah Allen, 61. 

At Manchester, N. H., Emma 8. Gilley, of Boston. 

At Portland, Me., Widow Eunice a 42. 

At Bangor, Me., George Leonard, Erq. 

At New York, Capt. John Swift, or New Bedford, 43. 

At Norfolk, Va., r. Daniel Pease, 35 

At Cleveland Ohio, Mr. Elbridge Hosmer, 45. 

At Fort Smith, Ark., Mrs. Maria Hagar, 57. 

At sea, on board sehr. Virginia, Mr. Leander Dudies. 

At on board sch. Louisa Sears, on the passage from 
Port au Prince to New York, William Blake, of England, 
19 years, and Wiiliam Powers, 19. 


A, PLC ROR LAG 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautifiul and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly ae re of notable 
events of the day. Its to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by = 


BEST AMERICAN 


| the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. ) pe Aa 
contain views of every populous city m the known wala, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 

and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ‘in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
—. with from the animal kin 

dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 

printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
— and sixty-four reading matter and 

illustrations—a of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms — 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good Ta chestl and a all 
that ae in its tendency. sot rt, the object is to 
make paper loved, respected, and t after for its 
combined exéellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the frst of January and July ; thus making two 
and sixteen pages each. 

of the FLAG oF Uxion, and one copy 

DRawine-Koom COMPANION, one Sear, 


Une 
of the Pictoé 
for $5 U0. 


The Picrortat Drawrse-Roow Cowpantox be 


obtained at any of the ¢ the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single ey 
every Sarurpar, 


¥. Bostox, Masa. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS.» 

8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore Baltimore. 
A.C. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louie. 

Subscriptions received at either of the above places 
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‘A 
ONG PICTORIAL In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Benjamin 
q vu uu | Budding to Miss Lucy A. Fessenden, both of Worcester. 
| By Rev Mr. Cummings, Mr. Edwin A. White to Mise 
| Jane H. Wilson. 
- Ay av, By Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Charles M. Ken to 
LGB | Mary Cecilia Peirce 
WH | _ Aé Camb 
C A 
Thom, of Cincinnati, to Miss Mary E. Joslin. 
CP —C—i—Cs—CSsi‘Cs‘“‘C*r At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Bridge, Mr. Charles E. Fisk 
eee to Miss Luthers 8. Spout, of Greenwich; Mr. Hillkiah 
Hawks to Miss Ellen 8. Fisk, of Shelburne. 
ee At Acworth, N. H., Mr. B: F. Woods, of West Cam- 
bridge, to Miss N. J. Murdough. - 
} At Portland, Me., by Rev. Dr. Nichols, Mr. Charles E. 
EE | Jose to Miss Martha A. Ward, of West Bethel. 
At Augusta, Me, Capt. A. H. Caldwell, of ship Ply- 
| mouth Roek, to Frances Augusta Hallet. 
| . At Warren, Me., Mr. John T. Bradlee, of Boston, to 
Miss Rebecea R. Richmond. 
| At NeW York, by Rev Mr. Vermyle, Mr. Lyman E. 
| Kingbury, of Needham, Mags., to Miss Louisia H. Holland . 
At Springwater, N. Y., by Kev. Mr. Van Rensallaer, Mr. 
Robert McCarthy to Miss Eliza Jane Peirce. 
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GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. - 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HER I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


BY CHARLES M. TENLEY. 


Tis true I neither weep nor sigh, 
When friends about me are ; 

Nor can they on my brow descry 
A single trace of care. 

Yet could they view my inmost soul, 
Perhaps they then would find 

The name, engraved on memory’s scroll, _ 
Of her I left behind. 


°Tis true the cheerful smile is mine, 
And real its light appears ; 

But 0! °tis like the summer wind, 
Accompanied by tears! 

And often scenes of by-gone days 
Present themselves to mind ; 

And full as often tear-drops flow 
For her I left behind. 


°T is true I mix in pleasure’s train, 
And mingle with the fair ; - 
And list me to soft music’s strain— 
But "tis toShed a tear! 
For O, the joy that pleasure gives— 
The wreath of beaaty twined, 
Reminds me of a fairer still— 
°T is her I left behind. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No VIL. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


JERUSALEM. 

JeRvsaem is a Christian city, as well as a Jewish, in its mem- 
ories. ‘The most interesting spot to us was, of course, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Whenever it is open, a Turkish guard 
sits smoking just within the outer door, to prevent violence which 
different sects of Christians have been wont to do each other—a 
mournful commentary upon unity of taith and charity of spirit. 
As we entered the church, its tawdry splendor, its rudeness of 
architecture and poverty of decoration impressed us mournfully. 
This should have been the most imposing cathedral in all Chris- 
tendom. Now, the rain drives in through the cracked dome, the 
pavement is rough, the walls of coarsely-cut stone are disfigured 
at intervals by paintings of the Russian school, and the whole 
effect is rather that of a deserted riding-school, than of the holiest 
altar which Catholic Christianity has anywhere found. The 
sepulchre was discovered probably by the Greek Empress Helena, 
who visited the Holy Land at the advanced age of fourscore, and 
ordered the erection of temples upon the principal spots where 
worship is now offered, early in the fourth century. This gave a 
zest to pilgrimage. Monks, military and secular, with hermits 
and nuns, flocked into the country, and a tide of European life set 
towards Palestine, swelled rather than stayed by constant perse- 
cution and occasional martyrdom. The present building has 
been twice destroyed, in the seventh and again in the eleventh 
century, besides severe injury at other times. It may cover the 
“new tomb,” I think, without covering Golgotha, too. It is evi- 
dent, that there are several natural grottoes within the rotunda, 
and as the original pavement of the city was more than thirty feet 
lower than the present, probably these caverns were known and 
used ; from its nearness to Pilate’s house and the “‘ west end” of 
the city, there was very probably a garden attached to some rich 
dwelling. All these probabilities convince us that Calvary could 
not have been here; this is a depression that was undoubtedly a 
hill. This must have been in the heart of the city, unless we give 
up every other sacred tradition ; while the place of criminal exe- 
cution would naturally and necessarily have been, as the Gospels 
imply, outside of the city—in some open place, where a crowd 
could gather, and the people upon the city house-tops could gaze 
at the mournful spectacle. 

The first object pointed out to strangers is the marble slab 
where the Saviour was laid, and the body prepared for burial. It 
is an oblong stone as plain as plain can be; and, of course, is not 
likely to have been remembered, even if hearsay had kept alive 
some trace of the “new tomb whereii never man was laid.” 
Then came a crowd of things of less account: to the left, a little 
cavern, the pretended tomb of Nicodemus and his family, by-and- 
by a piece of the pillar of seourging; next to this a sacristy con- 
taining the spur, sword and beads of Godfrey of Bouillon, who 
sleeps beneath the consecrated pavement—the beads alone are 
gilt, the sword is entirely plain and shows service, the spur is of 
fearful length and enough to kill any horse. These are believed 
to be genuine; at any rate, they are deeply interesting as monu- 
ments of heroic piety, which was symbolized by the sword as well 
as the beads and the spur. Then, to the extreme right, the place 
where the true cross is said to have been found for the pious old 
queen, which was distinguished from the other crosses by its 
power to work miracles, and has been so marvellously multiplied 
since, that pieces of it are met with in half the churches of Europe. 

The tomb itself is beneath a small dome directly under the 
great dome of “Santa Sepulchre,” as it is termed. You enter a 
low door with exceeding difficulty because of the pressure of the 
crowd. ‘There are two apartments ; one where the angels sat, and 
the innet one where the body was laid. A simple oblong white 
marble slab is‘all that meets the eye under a profusion of gold 
and silver lamps, which are kept forever burning. 


It was pleasant to be relieved from gaudy decoration and tinsel 
show. It seemed as if the sacredness of the spot had been felt, 
and the heart appropriated to undisturbed reverie and spiritual 
supplication. I pity the man that would not be touched within 
that vaulted shrine of fifteen hundred years’ devotion ; the mere 
possibility that the Saviour rested there—as certainly no one can 
disprove—is enough to start the tears of gratitude and prompt the 
vows of obedience. 

The native rock {s to be seen in different parts of the church, 
the tombs of several of the kings of Jerusalem are shown, small 
chapels commemorate various parts of the Saviour’s suffering ; 
but the general air of the place is meanness and dilapidation. 
Owing to a fierce dispute between the Greek and Latin churches, 
upon which the Sultan has recently made a very independent de- 
cision, no repairs can be made on the injured dome. Indeed, the 
battle of sects is here waged unrelentingly. Not only has blood 
often been shed at the annual distribution of the sacred fire in the 
strife of each party to light their torches first; but, of the gro- 
tesque gold and silver lamps strung across the building, part be- 
long to one sect, part to another; and, the Armenians cannot 
light the Greeks’, nor the Greeks the Copts’, nor the Copts the 
Latins’ lamps ; and so, where all ought to melt into that harmony 
of feeling which is the music of heaven, there is nothing but quar- 
relling and hatred. Even the scorn of the Infidel cannot shame 
these brethren into decent civility—the Latin friars filled our ears 
with scandal regarding the Greeks ; the Greeks would have doubt- 
less repaid the compliment with interest, but could not communi- 
cate with us more than by signs and salams. And, even the 
grave does not unite these disciples of the “new commandment” 
of love. Every sect has an entirely separate burial-place; and 
Turk or Jew will as soon lie down by the side of Greek and Latin 
Christians, as they will by one another. It is like passing from 
one country to another to go from the Protestant burying-ground 
—where I saw the Episcopal bishop, with his oriental robes and 
flowing beard, amongst such gravestones as we see at home—to 
the Turkish cemetery, with a turban at each head, or the Arme- 
nian, with every man’s business marked on his tombstone by em- 
blems of his trade, or the Jewish, engraved with Scripture-pas- 
sages in venerable-looking Hebrew. 


I witnessed only one grand festival in Jerusalem—and that I 
hastened from Egypt to see—the Greek celebration of Epiphany. 
Nothing could be imagined more stupid and unmeaning. A 
filthy and uneasy crowd were gathered in St. Sepulchre to hear 
monotonous and unmusical chants, and behold three patriarchs 
in gorgeous robes go through an extra amount of bowing and 
kneeling. ‘There was evidently nothing to see and no comfort in 
seeing. The unwashed multitude seemed impressed by nothing 
better than curiosity; and I must own that as we passed out by 
the Turkish guard, we were not disposed to hold our heads any 
higher than they because of our Christianity. The Latin ves- 
pers which I attended afterwards were far more gratifying because 
more simple. 

Outside, were a crowd of beggars and a complete market of 
crosses, chaplets, pearl-shells and pious trinkets. My companion 
laid in a stock at the Monks’ Depository in the Franciscan con- 
vent. Few Protestants have ventured within this vast storehouse 
of pilgrim-piety. Tons of beads of olive and pearl, monster 
heaps of crosses, and cargoes of carved shells are manufactured 
under the orders of friars, and sold at no exorbitant price. Beth- 
lehem lives entirely by the business, and one store of the kind has 
even been opened by the English consulate for the help of con- 
verted Jews. 

“Via Doloroso ” is the longest and straightest, as it certainly is 
the most interesting, street in Jerusalem. Here are shown the house 
of Pilate, the spot—now a chapel—where Jesus was scourged, 
the residence of Annas, that where Veronica offered the napkin, 
which she received again with the Saviour’s face upon it, the 
corner where the women were told by Jesus not to weep for him, 
but to weep for themselves, three scenes of his fainting and that 
where they compelled Simon to take up the cross. The best- 
looking ancient house is: named after Dives, and a stone at the 
door is pointed out as the seat of Lazarus among the dogs at the 
rich man’s gate; and an arch over the street contains a window 
where the Saviour was offered to the people side by side with Ba- 
rabbas. Apparently, the guardians of the Holy Land, as they term 
themselves, did not mean to leave any devotional want unsup- 
plied to the credulous stranger. And, as ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred of visitors are simple as children, the Empress Helena’s labors, 
which later piety has maguified as well as improved upon, seem 
abundantly blessed. Considering her visit did not take place be- 
fore 325 A. D., and that fire and sword had destroyed everything 
destructible once at least before her day, so that Josephus says 
“no passer by would imagine that the place kad been inhabited,” 
we see how impossible it must be to prove or disprove any of 
these pious legends; and that Dr. Robinson’s rule of believing 
nothing on the mere “say-so” of the friars, was as absurd as 
Chateaubriand’s rule of believing everything on the same author- 
ity. The best answer was a Franciscan’s, as we crossed St. Se- 
pulchre to the chapel of his brethren, and I pressed upon him the 
incredibility of more than a score of events having taken place 
so close around the tomb of the Redeemer. “ Ah, brother, I have 
never paid any attention to such questions !” 

Near this enshrined heart of Christendom is the ruined hospital 
of the knights of St. John, before their day a house of reception 
for poor pilgrim;, and protected by the Turks for centuries be- 
cause of the services rendered by this charitable order to humanity. 


> 
+ > 


Lord Bacon says: “Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and considcr.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 

No. VI. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Fave 
Davip Pav. Brown has had eminent success as a dramatic 
writer; and his occasional pieces are deservedly popular. But 


his legal profession has so modified his handwriting, that it is im- 
possible to discover in it any peculiar traits of character. 


The chirography of Jupce Srory is an excellent one—bold 
and deliberately formed. Nothing can be more legible, even 
when hurried by a press of business, forming a most desirable ac- 
complishment in a man of the legal profession, who necessarily 
writes 86 much, so swiftly, and such important matter. 


Masor Noan has written several successful plays, which were 
well received in their day. His manuscript is excellent—broad, 
massive and rolling. When viewed in the main, it is highly pic- 
turesque. “His friends were many, and his enemies few.” The 
late life of Major Noah is confidently recommended to our read- 
ers as being richly worth their perusal. 


dite 


Mr. Saitu has produced several good poems in his day. He 
has also written some poor ones. His “ Powhatan, a Metrical 
Romance ” was a slim affair—scarcely up to the standard of me- 
diocrity. Of late, he has done better. His manuscript is vacil- 
lating and unformed. 


The reputation of Josrra R. Cuanp er is deservedly high. 
His prose tales are beautiful, and give evidence of superior imag- 
inative talent. He has also produced a multitude of addresses, 


sketches and profound essays. His chirography is bold and dash-— 


ing, well shown in the signarare. 


How, 


Our readers are familiar with the prose and poetic contributions 
to the press of E. Curtiss Hinz, U.S.N. The author possesses 
a vivid and poetic imagination, a graphic pen, and a very ready 
hand. This last is shown especially by his signature, which 
evinces en effort only to place his ideas legibly on paper, without 
any effort at ornament or display in the chiregraphy. His manu- 
script is distinct and bold. 

- 


Ricnarp Cospen, the father of the Corn Law movement in 
England, is a man of most indomitable application and persever- 
ance. His great characteristic, as evinced, we think, also in his 
signature, is action. He is never idle. What he does, is done 
quickly ; and he seems rather to slight detail in the pursuit of some 
greater purpose, or the ultimate result of his efforts. 


The editor of the New York Tribune is well known to the 
American public, as a man of very strong feeling, and one rather 
troubled with the various isms of the day. His hand shows him 
to be very impulsive, and, like his manners and dress, is very 
careless and—so to speak—slovenly. Such a man can never be 
great. He will always make himself felt, and will make the 
*« world aware that he is in it,” but will build no fame for himself 
in the future. 


Mr. J. C, Near was the author of the popular “Charcoal 
Sketches.” But in our opinion they were far over-rated. There 
is but a repetition of the same ideas, mixed with slang and low 


burlesque. But he evinced a talent for political writing, and in 
that sphere stood deservedly high. 
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THE U, 8. MINT. 

This building, its machinery, and the vast 
amount of coining accomplished within its walls, 
since the flow of gold from California, is now 
classed as one of the most attractive lions of 
Philadelphia, and it has become a favorite resort, 
especially with strangers. “For some weeks past, 
however, the visitors have been debarred from 
examining the vast collection of coins of all 
ages, arranged within that portion of the princi- 
pal building known as the “cabinet,” in conse- 
quence of the painters being engaged in renovat- 
ing the appearance of its cases, and beautifying 
the ceilings of the several rooms. Mr. Gibson, 
who had the work in hand, has now completed 
his labors, and their results command the admi- 
ration of the visitors. ‘The dome which lights 
the centre room of the cabinet, and also the en- 
trance hall below, have been beautified with 
stained glass. The offices on the lower floor 
and the halls have also been revivified by the art 
of the painter. 


THE LAST OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

“For the last few days,” says the Weekly 
Times, “‘ a vast number of persons have assem- 
bled round the ruins of the once far-famed Crys- 
tal Palace, probably to witness its gradual demo- 
lition, as they once did to see its wonderful erec- 
tion. The palace is now a desolate blank, and 
in a few days every portion of the upper part 
will be taken away, hundreds of vans being en- 
gaged daily in the transit of the materials to 
Sydenham. At the close of the week will come 
the ‘diggings,’ and here unthought-of treasures 
are expected to be found. The flooring will have 
to be taken up last, and the most extraordinary 
prices have been offered for the privilege of 
searching the ground underneath, where it is 
expected many valuables will be found, as great 
room was afforded in the flooring of the Great 
Exhibition for valuables to pass through. The 
model lodging-houses erected by Prince Albert 
are also demolished.” 

AN IDEA. 

The Boston Post gives an account of the way 
an officer in the British army of India killed an 
alligator, and thinks it may have suggested the 
voltaic battery in the capture of the whale. The 
alligator had established himself close to a ford, 
the disgust and terror of the neighboring popu- 
lation. The officer sewed up six pounds of gun- 
powder in the stomach of a nice fresh kid, with 
which he went trolling for the creature, as a fish- 
erman would for pike. Having bolted it greedi- 
Tjpthe brute sank to the bottom to enjoy its di- 
gestion at leisure. His scientific enemy then 
applied a voltaic battery to copper wire running 
through his fishing line, and there was a violent 
tumultuous boiling of the water, large torn pieces 
floating hither and thither in the eddy. The 
alligator’s life and his dinner were finished to- 
gether. 


New Curtivator.—We have re- 
ceived No. 1, Vol. 2d, of this very excellent 
agricultural weekly, and do most cordially ree# 
ommend it to our friends and the public. The 
editor, Mr. Geo. P. Burnham, is a gentleman of 
much practical experience, and a very racy and 
capable writer. The Cultivator is got up in 
quarto style, and is richly worthy of binding. 
Success to you, George. 

Innocence.—“O dear!” said a fashionable 
girl, when she first beheld a cucumber, “I al- 
ways thought such things grew in slices.” This 
is almost as good as the wise legislator asking 
a lamberman what he did with the rafts after he 
had sold the lumber off them. He had a glim- 
mering that they were taken back for a fresh 
load. 


» 


4 » 


Lorry Stacx.—Major John Bucklin, Jr., of 
South Adams, has raised a stalk of the common 
twelve rowed yellow corn, which measures ten 
feet three inches in height. 

Time’s Caancrs.—Otsego Hall, the late re- 
sidence of J. Fenimore Cooper, is about to be 
converted into a hotel. It was built by the no- 
velist’s father. . 


Sav.—A woman, a stranger, who was landed 
from one of the boats at Detroit, récently laid 
down in a stone yard, and died friendless and 
alone. 


Propuctive.—Capt. Montgomery, of Rock- 
bridge, Va., sowed half a bushel of Poland rye, 
that produced a yield of thirty bushels. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The potato crop in Ireland is improving. 
Every man’s fortune is in his own power. 


The coldest winds of Egypt, are those which 
blow from the south. 


There are eight men confined inthe St. Louis 
jail, on the charge of murder. 


W. F. Johnson is playing an engagement at 
the Troy Museum. 

The Ocean Eagle sailed from New York, late- 
ly, with 200 passengers for Australia. 


‘The use of buffaloes as beasts of burden on ‘ 
the prairies, is talked of in Texas. 

A farmer near Bangor, Me., had one hundred 
bushels of wheat per acre, on a large lot. 


It is proposed to enlarge New Bedford Com- 
mon to eight acres, at a cost of $18,500. 
The Reindeer steamer was going nineteen 
knots per hour five minutes before her calamity. 
Richard Adams Locke has been engaged to 
write, for Miss Julia Dean, a five act play, found- 
ed on a prominent event in American history. 
A keg of powder exploded at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, a few days ago, demolishing six houses, 
and, it is supposed, killing several persons. 
In consequence of the heavy freshets in Geor- 
ia, corn has advanced from 40 to 75 cents per 
ushel, and wheat from 60 cents to $1. 


A number of wealthy Chinese residents in San 
Francisco have sent to China for a dramatic 
troupe, which is shortly expected there. 

A German, engaged in a sugar refinery in St. 
Louis, fell into a cauldron, a few days since, and 
was dreadfully scalded. 


An only child of George Pillsbury, of Saco, 
came to his death by eating fly-poison, which 
had been placed on a table in the room. 

Peter Redding killed Christiana Kramer, in 
Cincinnati, by cutting her head open with an 
axe. He then cut his own throat; both died. 
Cause—love and marriage. 

The shoe business in Lynn, during the past 
year, has excelled in activity the enterprise of 
many preceding years, and the demand promises 
well for the future. 

The San Francisco Whig states that “ within 
the last three months no less than fourteen pairs 
of twins have been born on the sterile hills of 
San Francisco.” 

Several trees on the Mount of Olives are sup- 

d to be 800 years old. Chestnut trees are 
nown to live 900 years; while oaks are sup- 
posed to live 1500 or 1600 years. 


Medical writers all agree that gluttony con- 
ducts more people to the grave than drunkenness. 
The old adage is true, that “many people dig 
their graves with their teeth.” 

Chris. Lilly, the notorious New York “ bruis- 
er,” has purchased a schooner at Panama, which, 
at last accounts, he was fitting out for the gold 
mines of Australia. 

We are informed that a highly respectable 
lady of Dedham, who took a prominent part in 
the late Spiritual Convention in this city, has be- 
come insane, and been taken to a hospital. 


Wood Bouldin, Esq., was the purchaser of 
Roanoke, in Charlotte Co., Va., the homestead 
of John Randolph, which was sold at auction the 
other day, for something less than $25,000. 


Lecturing before public audiences is the best 
paid of any similar labor in New England, and 
the most attractive speakers are eagerly sought 
for by lyceums and associations. , 

The number of deaths in Havana, in August, 
was 118—about double the usual number at this 
season of the year. It is understood the returns 
do not include the soldiers, among whom the 
mortality has been very great. 

A farmer in Lower Canada, in a fit of passion, 
killed his horse by stabbing him with a pitchfork. 
The sentient creature then went to a shed near 
pea and hung himself with a rope and bit 
of chain. 


Thomas Rector, who has served out one sen- 
tence of ten years in the state prison, for killing 
a man in Albany, has repeated the crime by kill- 
ing the keeper of a gambling house in the same 
city, with whom he had had some difficalty. 


The editor of the New York Mirror having re- 
ceived a ticket of invitation to the dinner of the 
American Vegetation Society, requests the offi- 
cers of the society to furnish him with a bill of 
fare, before he accepts the invitation. 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delight- 
fal luxuries of beauty to twine round a solid up- 
right stem of understanding, but very poor things 
if, unsustained by strength, they are left to creep 
along the 

The greatest pleasure connected with wealth 
consists in acquiring it. Two months after a 
man comes into the possession of a fortune, he 
feels just as prosy and fretful as he did when he 
worked for “four-and-six ” a day. 

There is eretely no place in the world where 
the honor of high birth is so much valued by 
those who possess it, so much aped and envied 
by those who do not, as in England. One of 
her distinguished writers says: “There is a 
scoundrelism about persons of low birth.” 

A new threshing machine is said to have been 
invented by a Mr. Palmer, of North Carolina, 
which, with four men to feed it, will take a hun- 
dred cart loads of wheat in the morning, lying in 
sheaf, pass it through the thresher, separate every 
kernel from the straw, winnow, clean and put 
into bags 1500 bushels before sunset. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


It is said that Georgey is to be, or has already 
been, consigned to the fortress of Kufstein, in the 
Tyrol. 

The new Crystal Palace at Sydenham will 
much surpass the old in beauty, and will occupy 
three hundred acres. 


Accounts from Berlin state that the Austrian 
government contemplates abolishing the export 
and import duties on raw and spun silk. 

The new Cunard propeller, which commences 
running in December between Liverpool and 
Chagres, will also touch at Portland, ., and 

ton. 

The French government has sent M. Emile 
Chevalier to England, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the construction and operation of the 
model lodging-houses. 

Mad’lle. Rachel, the celebrated French trage- 
dienne, who, at the express command of the 
empress of Russia, went to Berlin, has been 
playing to empty houses. 

Emigration to Australia continues undimin- 
ished. Fifty ships, of from 500 to 2000 tons, 
are entered to sail during the present month 
from Liverpool, London and Plymouth. 


One of the ostriches in the Regent’s Park Zoo- 
logical Gardens recently laid four eggs, which 
have been subjected to one of Canetlo’s Incuba- 
tors, and the result will be reported in a few days. 


In the last number of the North British Re- 
view, an attempt is made to prove that T. B. 
is a greater poet than Longfellow, and 

Poe a greater poet than Bryant. 

Some sound beams, formed from the wood of 
the mulberry tree, have been found in the ruins 
of Nineveh, where they are supposed to have 
been placed at least 700 years before the birth of 
Christ ! 

A country court in France has condemned the 
owner of a dog that had gone mad, and had 
caused the death by hydrophobia, of a man with 
three children, to a fine of 20,000 francs, to be 
divided among the children. 


In twenty-two years there have been only 
eighteen accidents in France by the explosion of 
boilers. In that country no locomotive, nor any 
steam boiler, can be used without having been 
first submitted in the examination and test of 
one of the government engineers. 

Gottshalt, the New Orleans pianist, was at 
Madrid on the 12th ult., where he gave a splendid 
concert, during which he was received with fran- 
tic plaudits. The audience, composed of the 
aristocracy of Spain, threw wreaths of flowers 
at his feet, and hailed him with enthusiasm. 

Sands of 


Gold. 


..-. He is unfit to rule others who cannot 
rule himself. 

.... Sorrow shows us truths, as the night 
brings out stars. 


.... As daylight can be seen through the 
smallest holes, so do the most trifling things 
show a person’s character. , 

.... Talents, merit, beauty, rank, and for- 
tune are responsibilities sufficient, without add- 
ing to them ostentation. 

.-.. The fawning courtier and the surly squire 
often mean the same thing—each his own inter- 
est.—Bishop Berkeley. 

.... Doyousuppose we owe nothing to Pope’s 
deformity? He said to himself, “If my person 
be crooked,my verses shall be straight.” — Hazlitt. 


.... Tears are as dew which moistens the 
earth, and renews its vigor. Remorse has none; 
it is a volcano, vomiting forth lava which burns 
and destroys. 

..-. No one can tell the misery of an unloved 
and lonely child ; in after-life a degree of hard- 
ness comes with years, and the man is not sus- 
ceptible of pain like the child. 


.... My notions about life are much the same 

they are about travelling: there is a good 
deal of amusement on the road, but, after all, 
one wants to be at rest.— Southey. 

.-.. Purpose is the edge and point of charac- 
ter, it is the superscription on the letter of talent. 
Character without it is blunt and torpid; genius 
without it is bullion—splendid and uncirculating. 


.... Sorrows, pains, and troubles, equally di- 
vided among community greatly diminishes 
them ; while the good fortune of an individual 
is immeasurabiy increased by the participations 
of many.—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Little truisms often give the clue to long, 
deep, intricate, undisplayed trains of thought, 
which have been going on in silence and secrecy 
for a long time before the commonplace result in 
which most meditations end is expressed. 

..-. The surest hindrance to success is to 
have too high a standard of refinement in our 
own minds, or too ‘~ an opinion of the- judg- 
ment of the public. He who is determined not 
to be satisfied with anything short of perfection, 
will never do anything at all, either to please 
himself or others.— Haziitt. 

.... He whose religion is ever on his lips, 
has seldom any of that valuable treasure in his 
heart; it keeps watch, like a liveried porter at 
his door, but there is nobody at home, and there 
is nothing to steal ; if it were well lodyzed in his 
soul, he would not be so afraid of its escape. 
He who vouches for his own truthfulness by an 
oath, will tell a lie the next moment without a 


Joker's Budget. 


Punch says the end of man’s life is glory. 
The end of woman’s life is about two-and-thirty. 


Dobbs says that when a painter can no longer 
earn a living, he should throw away his pa/ate. 


A medical writer in the Scalpel speaks of two 
old maids, “so dry they rattled!” The fellow 
ought to be indicted. 


As an inducement to their clients, the Circle- 
ville Journal says that all subscribers paying in 
advance, will be entitled to a first rate obituary 
notice in case of death. 

The man who never told an editor how he 
could better his paper, has gone to Schenectady 
to marry a woman that has never looked into a 
looking-glass. Their children will not live. 


The newspapers are discussing the question 
whether it is not time for passengers to withhold 
their “‘plate” from the “fast” captains, who boast 
of making the “shortest passage on record.” ~ 

Cowardice is the “ice” which melts and runs 
away in time of danger, and is quite a different 
article from cool courage. Another frigid article 
of the same kind, is adv-ice which is not warmly 
received when given gratuitously. 


A young@fady told fer father a few days since, 
that the doctors said gold was good for canker, 
and that she had the canker in her mouth, and 
wanted a pair of handsome gold ear-rings! Her 
father probably thought that such remedies 
would cause a collapse in his purse. 

Said a bed bug to a mosquito whom he chanced 
to meet: “‘ How is it you make out to extract so 
much more of life’s current than myself, when I 
ean bite as severely as you? ow can you 
explain it?” ‘“‘ For particalars, see small bills,” 
quoted the mosquito, with dignity. 

Moses says he wishes he could hear of some 
place where people never die ; he would go and 
end his days there. Moses is the same eccentric , 
individual, who, attending divine service in a 
church where the people came very late to meet- 
ing, observed that it seemed to be the fashion 
there “for nobody to go to meeting till after 
everybody had got there.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicroriaL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer For and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of imteresting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illuatrations, it embraces in its 
a vast amount oforiginal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an eaceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

Fer sale it the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


> 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exp_casly for 
this paper, and at a very ape cost. In politics, «nd on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
80 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our h a A of eh aA of A, an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of 
other weekly paper in the Union. = 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Fac or our U pd one copy of the 
PicroriAL Drawine-Room year, or $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF THE or Unton. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS sing!c le 


AND Bostox, Mass. 
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MOUNT ALEXANDER. 

Our engraving below represents the road to 
the Mount Alexander “diggings,” Australia. 
Qn Mitchell’s map this is laid down as Mount 
Byng, but is now known as Mount Alexander. 
It is the most prolific spot yet discovered in this 


NAVAL COMBAT ON THE SEINE, AT PARIS. 


modern Ophir, and has already yielded an al- 
most incredible amount of gold. Not only are 
vessels leaving England by scores for Australia, 
but hundreds and hundreds of adventurers are 
leaving the United States every week, bound 
thitherward. The same extravagant stories 


reach us from Australia as from California, 
many false ones, and many true ; many go toen” 
rich themselves, and many to lay their bones in 
the sands of the country. It requires an iron 
constitution to withstand the hardships necessa- 
rily endured, the severe test of acclimating, and 


[For description, see page 237.) 


the had food afforded to the settlers. Want of 
good society, and especially of females, is sadly 
felt. In short, it is a second California. On 
pages 228 and 229 will be found a set of pictures 
relating to this same subject, now so much 
talked about. 
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THE ROAD TO MOUNT ALEXANDER GOLD FIELDS, THROUGH THE BLACK FOREST, PROVINCE OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. ze 


